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OVIET Ross T. McIntire, Vice Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy: “. . . your idea 
i 4 is an excellent one. ... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the profes- 
z iw) sional and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences 

cn available only infrequently, and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles 
4 vee in your first number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 
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SOVIET MEDICINE 


DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST, Editor 





ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


The Organization of Medical Care for the 
Wounded, by E. I. Smirnov. 
Experimental Cancer Research in the Soviet 
Union, by MicHaeEt B. SHIMKIN. 
Some Aspects of Psychiatry in the U.S.S.R., by 
Grecory ZILBOORG. 
Twenty-five Years of Health Work in the Soviet 
Union, by Henry E. SIcERIsT. 
Russian Medicine Organized for War, by Hucu 
Cazort. 
Russian Advances in Military Medicine, by 
Viapimir V. LEBEDENKO, 
Professor of neurosurgery at the First Moscow Med- 
ical Institute at present in the U. S. representing 
Russian Red Cross and Red Crescent. 
Medical Care Through Medical Centers in the 
Soviet Union, by Henry E. Sicrrist. 
Book reviews, editorials, surveys, biographical 


material covering the field of Soviet Medical 
Science and Public Health. 





The AmerIcAN Review or Soviet MEDICINE is the 
only magazine published in this country which 
is devoted exclusively to recording the unique 
developments in the fields of medical science and 








DR. ROBERT L. LESLIE, Business Manager, 
AMERICAN REVIEW OF SovieT MEDICINE, 
180 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find my money order for $5.00 for which 


kindly send me the bi-monthly AMERICAN REVIEW OF SovIET 
MEDICINE for one year (6 issues), starting Vol. 2 No. 1. 
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public health in the Soviet Union. Its articles are 
contributed by outstanding Soviet authorities 
and translated by eminent American medical 
scientists. The AMERICAN REVIEW OF SoviET MEpI- 
CINE is the official organ of the American-Soviet 
Medical Society, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, President, 
and is published bi-monthly. 

. Because of the paper shortage, the print order 
of the Review is limited. 


96 pages 7” x 10” Illustrated 





Some Opinions of 
The American Review of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical 
historian and editor of the AMERICAN Review OF SOVIET 
Mepicing, has a fact-packed survey of 25 years of Russian 
health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the 
distinguished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
has for its purpose the interchange of medical information 
between the two great Allies, breaking the barriers of dis 
tance and language. It has just issued the first number of 
its handsomely-printed journal, AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
Sovier Mepicine, which is chockfu!l of interesting facts 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

—ALBERT DeEuTSCH, in PM. 


“The American Review oF Soviet Mepicine .. . will not 
only succeed in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
cultural understanding between our two great peoples but 
will add to the enlightenment of the entire world and will 
prove an important step in the mutual sharing of scientific 
achievements among nations, which will enrich the life of 
man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —Vziapimir V. Lesepenko, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The American Review or Soviet MEDICINE... will con- 
tain translations of important papers from the Russian, 
survey articles written by American experts on various 
aspects of Soviet medicine, news of current medical events 
in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical books, and ab- 
stracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when the 
Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly 
the exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, 
meeting the exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted 
with unique situations, the Review will present a section on 
war medicine.”—Watter B. CANNON, Professor Emeritus 

of Physiology, Harvard University. 
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Well Done! 


FEW weeks ago we sent a 

letter to our subscribers 

with a message which can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


A new wave of anti-Soviet 
propaganda is producing a situ- 
ation dangerous to the future of 
American-Soviet relations. 


The only way to counteract 
this propaganda is to spread the 
truth about our Soviet ally and 
her policies. 


Your own magazine has been 
highly successful in this work. 
Its circulation is now higher than 
any yet reached by a progressive 
magazine. 


But it has to counter poise peri- 
odicals whose circulations reach 
millions. 


Therefore its circulation must 
keep going up and you can do it. 
Your contribution of $1.00 can 
assure 5 new readers; $10 means 
fifty new readers; and so on pro- 
portionately. 


To this your reply was prompt 
and generous. But the quota we 
set for the fund has not yet been 
reached. If you have not yet 
sent in your contribution please 
do it now. Help us go over the 
top for the sake of American- 
Soviet friendship, early victory 
and a peaceful post-war world! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Here’s my contribution, $..... 
the READERS CIRCULATION 
FUND. 


Name .......7. ks on44s aac 


Address ..... 
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AMERICAN 
TURBINES 
FOR 
DNIEPER 
DAM 


iN in the original con- 
struction, where Colo- 
nel Hugh Cooper and 
other American technicians 
and American equipment 
helped build the great 
Dnieper Dam, so again 
America will have a hand 
in the reconstruction of the 
great power project. The 
War Production Board has 
approved the construction 
in this country by the In- 
ternational General Electric 
Company, of generators 
and by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company of turbines to 
replace installations de- 
stroyed during the war. 


The dam was breached 
and machinery that could 
not be taken away de- 
stroyed by Soviet engineers 
when the Red Army re- 
treated. The Germans re- 
paired it and restored some 
of its power production, 
but blew up whatever they 
could when they had to 
abandon the dam. A fierce 
battle, won by the Soviet 
forces, frustrated German 
attempts at total demoli- 
tion. Now the reconstruc- 
tion of the great structure, 
one of the oustanding 
achievements of the First 
Five Year plan, is being 
rushed to provide power for 
the reviving industries of 
the Ukraine. 


This photo, wired from 
the Soviet Union, shows 
the assembling of an over- 
head crane on one of the 
sections of the reconstruc- 

tion 
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The American People Have Spoken 


HE American people have mightily justified the hope 

and the faith in our American democracy with which 
liberty-loving people everywhere hung on the results of 
our recent elections. They well knew what these results 
would mean in terms of America’s wholehearted participa- 
tion in an effective world security organization. In the 
light of America’s enormous contributions toward victory, 
the reckless attacks on our administration’s successful con- 
duct of the war, must have sounded strange indeed as they 
echoed in other parts of the world. But it didn’t work. 
And now the Roosevelt Administration goes forward with 
renewed strength, with a ringing mandate from the 
American people to continue its victorious prosecution of 
the war to the complete defeat of our enemies, and to 
carry on its plans for international cooperation, at the very 
heart of which is American-Soviet friendship. 

The military and political success of the great coalition 
to which he has contributed so much was a decisive factor 
in President Roosevelt’s reelection. His reelection adds 
new strength to the coalition. That strength has been 
further consolidated in the recent military victories as the 
Allied armies close in for the kill on the soil ot Germany 
itself; by the successful conferences in Moscow between 
Churchill and Stalin, in which America was represented by 
Ambassador Averell Harriman; by the significant tribute 
paid the Allies by Marshal Stalin in his November 7 
address; by the recognition of the de Gaulle Government 
and the inclusion of France in the Allied Advisory Com- 
mission; and by the plans for a new meeting of Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Churchill before the end of this year. 


The people of America, who stood firm against all at- 
tempts made to shatter their unity in the election, will now 
close their ranks and get on with the job of finishing up the 
war and turning to the immense peacetime tasks that await 
solution. But however gratifying are the election results 
we cannot view them with complacency. The popular 
vote was too close for comfort, showing that some of the 
demagogy was not without effect. Especially noticeable was 
the coming forward of all the most vicious anti-Soviet 
elements in the effort to defeat the President and turn the 
people against his policy of cooperation with the USSR. 
The raising of the Bolshevik Bogey both on the interna- 
tional and the domestic scene did succeed in confusing 
certain sections of the people, an indication of how much 
work still lies ahead in this field. 

That kind of work is being effectively done by such 
Organizations as the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship through nationwide meetings during November 
and December in celebration of the twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of our great Soviet ally and the 
anniversary of the Administration’s restoration of diplo- 
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matic relations with the USSR. These meetings bring to a 
culminating point its day to day work of American-Soviet 
interchange. Similar meetings are being held in all coun- 
tries not under the fascist yoke. And in all these countries 
the people are insisting in no uncertain terms that old 
anti-Soviet policies be abandoned forever and that relations 
with the Soviet Union be placed on a firm foundation. 


Armistice with Bulgaria 


ULGARIA followed Romania and Finland in signing 

an armistice with the Allies on October 29. This 
armistice was the direct outcome of concerted action by the 
Allied powers and especially the resolute action of the 
Soviet Government in declaring war on Bulgaria, opening 
the way for the Bulgarian people to get rid of their pro- 
Hitler leaders and set up a government of the Fatherland 
Front which immediately declared war on Germany and 
later on her partner Japan. The armistice terms follow the 
general lines of the armistice with Romania. They define 
Bulgaria’s obligations arising from her responsibility for 
participation in the war against the United Nations on 
Germany’s side. They provide for the withdrawal (already 
consummated ) of all Bulgarian troops from the territory of 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Already Bulgarian troops have 
not only helped to clear their own country of Germans, 
but are fighting with both the Soviet armies and the troops 
of the Yugoslav Army on the soil of Yugoslavia. Repara- 
tions for losses caused to the United Nations by Bulgaria 
are to be determined at a later date. All stolen property is 
to be returned; all persons confined for pro-United Nations 
acts or for racial or religious reasons are to be released; 
all pro-Hitlerites and fascist organizations are to be dis- 
solved; aid is to be given the Allies in the apprehension 
and trial of all war criminals. 


New Romanian and Finnish Governments 


HE first Romanian government formed after the over- 

throw of dictator. Antonescu, failed to carry out the 
terms of the armistice signed with the Allies. They did not 
carry out the required purge of fascist elements, nor did they 
intern all German and Hungarian citizens nor place the 
curbs on Hungarian and German business to which they 
had agreed. This led to big popular protest meetings under 
the leadership of National Democratic Front supporters, 
and to a formal protest by Gen. Sergei Vinogradov, Soviet 
head of the Allied Control Commission. Now a new 
cabinet has been formed by Premier Constantin Sanatescu. 
There is not yet sufficient information available to judge 
whether this new government is satisfactory to the National 
Democratic Front—which includes Socialists, Communists, 
the United Trade Union Movement, the Agrarian Front 
and professional and intellectual groups. 

The important thing to note is that while the Soviet 
Government and Army and its representatives in Romania 
have meticulously refrained from interference in Romania’s 
internal affairs and from the slightest attempt to impose 
their own ideology, Soviet policy in Romania as in all other 
countries the Red Army is helping to liberate, is to aid in 
getting rid of the fascist elements and encouragement of 
the people’s forces. The Romanian people themselves are 
insisting on a truly representative democratic regime that 
will carry on a pro-United Nations policy, and they will 
not be satisfied until they get this kind of government. 





The situation in Finland has taken a sharp turn for the 
better as a result of the resignation of Premier Urhu Jonas 
Castren and his replacement by Dr. Juho Paasikivi, who 
negotiated the recent armistice with the Soviet Union and 
Britain and well as the Soviet-Finnish Peace Treaty of 
1940. Paasikivi’s record gives rise to the hope that he will 
lead his country on to a path of cooperation with the United 
Nations and especially to the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. This change occurred as a 
result of the political crisis precipitated by the murder of 
two Russian officers in Helsinki. 

Dr. Paasikivi is Honorary Chairman of the new Finnish- 
Russian society formed last month to build up friendly 
relations between the two countries, which already has 


100,000 Finnish members. 


The Civil Aviation Conference 
TTEMPTS to blow up the Soviet refusal to attend 


the International Civil Aviation Conference into a 
major crisis have fallen completely flat. American officials 
have well understood the Soviet Unicn’s reasons for not 
attending, and have reserved a seat for her in the future. 
Bi-lateral American-Soviet discussions are already under 
way, so there is no question of Soviet refusal to cooperate 
in this matter. And the USSR certainly had far more reason 
to object to sitting around a conference table with Spain, 
Portugal and Switzerland than we had to object to the 
presence of Argentina—and Argentina was not invited. 
Spain has been waging undeclared but open war on the 
USSR and despite Franco’s hypocritical protestations con- 
tinues to pursue a pro-Nazi policy. Portugal and Switzer- 
land have pursued consistently anti-Soviet policies. 

On November 4, the USSR turned down a Swiss pro- 
posal for reestablishment of diplomatic relations after a 
more than twenty years lapse (they were broken when a 
Soviet representative was assassinated at Geneva and the 
criminal acquitted after a farcial trial in a Swiss court) 
because “The Swiss Government, up to now, in no way 
has disavowed its former policy hostile to the USSR.” 
Marcel Pilet-Golaz, Chief of the Swiss Foreign Office and 
Vice President of the Swiss Confederation, resigned on 
November 10, apparently in anticipation of violent criticism 
from socialist and liberal circles for his handling of Soviet 
relations. ‘There are signs that the Swiss people, like the 
other democratic peoples of Europe, will insist on a new 
policy with relation to the Soviet Union in the future. 


The USSR and Iran 


HE resignation of Mohammed Saed, Premier of Iran, 

on November 10, under popular pressure, is an indica- 
tion that the people of Iran, too, know where their interests 
lie, and will not stand for anti-Soviet policies on the part 
of their government. 

While full information on recent events in Iran is not 
available, certain facts are clear from reports that have 
appeared in the press: The Soviet Government was nego- 
tiating for concessions to exploit the Kevir Khurian oil 
reserves in Northern Iran, which the Iranian Government 
had seemed disposed to grant. The terms offered by the 
Soviet Government were generous. The concession would 
mean employment and training in skilled jobs for thousands 
of Iranian workers, the development of modern industry in 
a backward agricultural region, with new housing, health 
services and a general rise in living standards for the whole 
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population. Just as the Soviet delegation was arriving to 
complete the negotiations, Saed backed down, and called 
off the granting of all concessions until after the war. 

It so happened that two United States companies, Stand- 
ard Vacuum and Sinclair, and the British Shell, have been 
negotiating for concessions in southeastern Iran since last 
January, and among a number of American advisers to the 
Iranian government on oil and other matters is one Herbert 
Hoover, Jr. Therefore it is not at all unreasonable to sup- 
pose that private British and American oil companies (not 
to be confused with their respective governments) wanted 
the oil for themselves and brought pressure to bear on 
Saed to refuse the Soviet offer. 

Meantime, thousands of the Iranian people and large 
sections of the Iranian press, protested against Saed’s refusal 
to grant the concession as well as other recent anti-Soviet 
policies. Soviet Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Sergei 
I. Kavtardze, charged Saed in a press interview with a 
whole series of anti-Soviet and pro-fascist actions. 

The absurdity of the charge of imperialism raised against 
the USSR in all this is clear from the attitude of the 
Iranian people themselves, who have compelled Saed’s 
resignation, as well as from the whole history of Soviet- 
Iranian relations. Long ago the Soviet Union cancelled all 
tsarist unequal treaties with Persia and gave up Russian 
oil concessions there. Their acquisition now would be on 
an entirely different basis, as advantageous to Iran as to the 
USSR, and this the Iranian people well know. The USSR, 
along with England and the United States, is pledged to 
respect the sovereignty and independence of Iran; and to 
withdraw its troops six months after the conclusion of the 
war. The USSR obviously raised the question of the 
presence of American troops in Iran without a treaty not 
by way of criticism of the United States, but to indicate 
that the United States is also having its difficulties with the 
Iranian government, having had a treaty under negotiation 
for two years without having been able to reach an agree- 
ment, in view of what our government apparently con- 
siders excessive demands on the part of Iran. 


The Polish Issue 
OLLOWING Mikolajezyk’s second trip to Moscow, 


during Churchill’s visit there, a new air of optimism 
surrounded the Polish question. What has happened since? 
Did the Poles in London continue to temporize in the hope 
that a new administration in Washington would play their 
game? That perhaps explains the present confusion and the 
continued delay. The Polish Government-in-Exile con- 
tinues to pretend that the basic issue is that of territory when 
as a matter of fact it is that of their refusal to accept the 
democratic Constitution of 1921 from which the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation draws its powers. Like- 
wise they pretend that it is they who represent a coalition 
of four Polish parties while the Lublin Government rep- 
resents only the Polish Workers’ Party. The truth of the 
matter is that the Lublin Committee represents all the anti- 
fascist parties within Poland, and received the support of 
both the Socialist and Peasant Party Conventions in Poland. 
The Lublin Committee is engaged in carrying forward 
land reforms, reestablishing education, building up industry, 
aiding in trade union organization, and constructing a free 
and democratic Poland. If Mikolajczyk and other moderate 
elements in London wish to play any role in such a Poland, 
they had better hurry. Jessica SMITH 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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ODAY the Soviet people celebrate the twenty-seventh 

anniversary of the victory of the Soviet revojution in 
our country. For the fourth time our country is celebrating 
the revolution in conditions of the patriotic war against 
the German fascist troops. This, of course, does not mean 
that the fourth year of the war does not differ from the 
preceding three years of war. On the contrary, between 
them a radical difference exists. 

The previous years of war were years of the offensive of 
the German troops. ‘Their advance deep into our country 
obliged the Red Army to conduct defensive battles. 

The third year of war was a year of radical change on 
our front, when the Red Army developed powerful offen- 
sive battles, smashed the Germans in a series of decisive 
battles, cleared the German fascist troops from two-thirds 
of our soil and forced the enemy to pass to the defensive. 

The Red Army, moreover, still continued to wage war 
alone against the German troops without serious support 
from our allies. 

The fourth year of war turned out to be a year of de- 
cisive victories over the German troops on the part of the 
Soviet armies and the armies of our allies. ‘The Germans, 
forced to wage war on two fronts, found themselves hurled 
back te the frontiers of Germany. 


War Carried to Germany 


During the past year there has been achieved the expul- 
sion of German troops from the confines of the Soviet 
Union, France, Belgium and middle Italy and the transfer- 
ence of military operations to the territory of Germany. 

The decisive successes of the Red Army this year and the 
expulsion of the Germans from the confines of the Soviet 
Union was achieved by the series of crushing blows struck 
by our troops on the German troops. The blows were be- 
gun this year before Leningrad and Novgorod when the 
Red Army broke down the permanent defenses of the Ger- 
mans and hurled them back to the Baltic area. 

The result of this blow was the liberation of the Lenin- 
grad region. The second blow was struck in February and 
March of this year on the Bug River, when the Red Army 
routed the German troops and hurled them back beyond 
the Dnieper. The result of this blow was that the western 
Ukraine was liberated from the German fascist invaders. 

The third blow was struck in April and May of this 
year in the Crimea area, when the German troops were 
thrown into the Black Sea. As a result of this blow the 
Crimea and Odessa were liberated from German oppres- 
sion. 

The fourth blow was struck in June of this year in 
Karelia, when the Red Army smashed the Finnish troops, 
liberated Viborg and Petrozavodsk and hurled the Finns 
back into the interior of Finland. 

The result of this blow was the liberation of the major 
part of the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic. 


Reached Soviet’s Frontiers 


The fifth blow was struck on the Germans in July of 
this year, when the Red Army ground down and smashed 
the German troops before Vitebsk, Bobruisk and Mogilev 
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Stalin on the 27th Anniversary 
of the USSR 


and accomplished its blow against the encircled German 
divisions in the Minsk area. 

The result of this blow was that our troops completely 
liberated the Byelo-Russian Soviet Republic, reached the 
Vistula and liberated a considerable part of Poland allied 
to us;-reached the Niemen and liberated the major part of 
the Lithuanian Soviet Republic; forced the Niemen and 
reached the frontiers of Germany. 

The sixth blow was struck in July and August this year 
in the area of the western Ukraine when the Red Army 
smashed the German troops before Lvov and hurled them 
back beyond the San. The result of this blow was that 
the western Ukraine was liberated. Our troops crossed 
the Vistula and beyond the Vistula formed a powerful 
bridgehead west of Sandomierz. 

The seventh blow was struck in August of this year in 
the area of Kishinev and Jassy when our troops utterly 
routed the German fascist troops and completed their blow 
by surrounding twenty-two German divisions before Kishi- 
nev, not counting the Romanian divisions. 

The result of this blow was that the Moldavian Soviet 
Republic was liberated, that Romania, Germany’s ally, was 
put out of commission and declared war on Germany and 
Hungary; that Bulgaria, Germany’s ally, was put out of 
commission and also declared war on Germany; that the 
road was opened for our troops into Hungary, the last ally 
of Germany in Europe, and that the opportunity was pre- 
sented for stretching out a hand in aid to our ally Yugo- 
slavia against the German invaders. 


In the Baltic Area 


The eighth blow was struck in September and October 
of this year in the Baltic Sea area when the Red Array 
smashed the German troops before Tallinn and Riga and 
drove them from the Baltic area. 

The result of this blow was that the Estonian Soviet 
Republic was liberated, Germany’s ally Finland was put 
out of commission and declared war on Germany. More 
than thirty German divisions found themselves cut off from 
Prussia, caught in pincers in the area: between Tukums 
and Libau, and they are now being smashed by our troops. 

In October of this year the ninth blow was launched by 
the movement of our troops between the Tisza and the 
Danube in Hungary which aims at bringing Hungary out 
of the war and turning her against Germany. ‘The result 
of this blow, which has not yet reached its culmination, is 
that our troops have rendered direct aid to our ally Yugo- 
slavia in the task of driving out the Germans and liber- 
ating Belgrade. 

In October, too, our troops obtained the opportunity of 
advancing through the Carpathians and stretching out a 
hand of assistance to our ally Czechoslovakia, part of 
whose territory is already liberated from the German in- 
vaders. 

Lastly, at the end of October of this year, a blow was 
dealt the German forces in north Finland when the Ger- 
man troops were knocked out of the area of Pechenga and 
our troops, pursuing the Germans, entered the territory of 
Norway, our ally. 


(Continued on page 26) 






Party in a Soviet Publishing House 


Tribute to comrades at the front—a progress 
report—an American note in the gayety. 


Long before you get this you will 
have read newspaper accounts of the 
big public celebrations of the November 
holidays in Moscow — Stalin’s speech 
and Molotov’s reception for the diplo- 
mats. But, these are only the featured 
events among many tens of thousands 
of smaller and more intimate celebra- 
tions, going on all through the land. 

To these more intimate celebrations 
foreigners were not invited, not out of 
secrecy but probably because the Rus- 
sians think they are too commonplace, 
just ordinary functioning Soviet life, 
just folks getting together and sizing 
up the events of the year. 

But these smaller celebrations really 
show how Soviet life is constructed. 
That’s why I want to take you on a 
visit to the celebration of Goslitizdat 
(State Publishing House for Litera- 
ture), on the evening of November 
fourth. 

A hundred and fifty people meet in 
a makeshift hall on the ground floor 
of their building, coming after work 
at about seven o'clock. Chairs have 
been dragged down from the offices 
above. No New York authors or edi- 
tors would be caught dead in the 
clothes and shoes which are worn 
here. 

But the faces are keen with intelli- 
gence. ‘These are editors, copyreaders, 
authors, anthologists, literary commen- 
tators—in short the staff of Goslitizdat. 
Here also are the elected representa- 
tives of four hundred authors whose 
trade union has contract relations with 
this publishing house. Here also are 
the elected delegates from three big 
apartment houses for which Goslitizdat 
gives cultural “patronage.” 

“That is,” explains my friend Gil- 
dena, head of the Foreign Books Sec- 
tion, who had invited me, ‘“‘we visit 
these apartment houses, provide teach- 
ers for their evening classes and help 
in other cultural needs. Every factory 
or institution has its several adopted 
apartment houses to which it gives simi- 
lar services. They have sent here as 
their delegate, Piotr Prokhorov, an 
old revolutionary fighter now on pen- 
sion who helps in our cultural work.” 


There is a reason for the shabbiness . 


of these people. They have been able 
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to buy little if any clothes or shoes dur- 
ing the three and a half years of war. 
Also most have been to and from the 
Urals, te which they were evacuated, 
on long, slow hauls in box cars, with 
only such clothes as they could carry. 

The task of producing fine literature 
—let us hear their report on that. 

Piotr Chagin, a well known Soviet 
publisher and now director of Goslitiz- 
dat, makes the opening speech: ‘“Forty- 
two of our pre-war staff of 140 went 
to the front. The cream of our talent 
went, the head of the Department of 
Modern Literature, the head of the De- 
partment of Russian Classics, our head 
librarian and bibliographer. The last 
two were killed in the first days of the 
war. Many others of our staff died 
heroically in action, how many is not 
yet known.” 

The audience stood in a brief memo- 
rial tribute to co-workers now gone. 
Chagin continued, listing fifteen who 
had won medals for the defense of 
Moscow, then added proudly: “But 
despite this drain on our forces and 
despite the serious paper shortage we 
have issued fifteen million books during 
the war.” 

Everybody applauded while Gildena 
whispered some additional facts to me. 

“The staff he mentions is only our 
office nucleus. My department alone 
has contracts’ this year with 60 editors 
and 135 translators who work at home. 
They are all highly qualified and very 
well paid. I’ll give you an example of 
our work on a single foreign book. We 
are bringing out Upton Sinclair’s series 
of novels on Lanny Budd. We decided 
to do all four in a single volume of 
1600 pages. We want to get it out as 
soon as possible so six translators are 
at work on it. But we want it to be 
in unified style so two editors have been 
assigned to it and there is much inter- 
consultation between the translators, in 
group work to achieve unity of style. 
This is only one of scores of books.” 

After Chagin’s report came the main 
business of the evening—a report of the 
socialist competition between Goslitiz- 
dat and the State Publishing House for 
Political Books. Two months earlier 
these two publishing houses had signed 
a formal challenge for efficiency in pub- 
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lishing. The results are now checked 
in the presence of the entire staff and 
two “arbiters” representing the Central 
Trade Union of Publishing Workers. 

I can give only few details of this 
very complicated report which con- 
tained fifteen sections. Goslitizdat had 
piedged a production of 37,250,000 
books in two months. The pledge was 
not fulfilled because of the paper short- 
age. Goslitizdat had produced 31,800,- 
600 copies. But the pledges covering 
editorial work were over-fulfilled. The 
staff had pledged itself to edit and send 
to press before October 25, all manu- 
scripts on the 1944 publication list. Not 
only were the 1944 books sent to press, 
but a considerable number of the manu- 
scripts on the 1945 publication schedule. 

Thus for an hour the stocktaking 
went on. Editor had competed with 
editor, copyreader with copyreader, 
translator with translator. Many had 
turned in more than double their nor- 
mal quota. It was plain from this how 
a staff so reduced by war was able in 
Chagin’s proud words “to carry out the 
regular work schedule despite many 
difficulties.” 

Even the victory gardens had a part 
in the socialist competition. Every 
member of the staff was assigned 1000 
square feet of garden plot in the sub- 
urbs to grow potatoes and vegetables. 
They pledged to bring in their crops 
by October 25. It was reported that 
crops had been harvested and delivered 
to the city apartments. The potato av- 
erage was between 400 and 500 pounds. 

After this serious stocktaking of their 
collective efforts in publishing and gar- 
dening the lighter part of the program 
began. Amateur singers and dancers, 
who in daily life made munitions, gave 
a creditable concert. I recall especially 
a humorous dance of a girl caught in 
the rain. ‘Then the announcer sadly 
interrupted the program. 

“The main event of the program is 
unfortunately delayed—the Jazz Band 
of the Aviation Works. With their 
large instruments they were not al- 
lowed into the subway cars because 
of the crowds. It is hard to get a truck 
since ‘the House of People’s Creative 
Art which supervises these concerts has 

(Continued on page 28) 
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JUSTICE-NOT VENGEANCE 


The noted Soviet publicist answers a humanitarian lady 
and other advocates of a soft peace. Cabled from the USSR 


HAVE received a letter from Eng- 
land from Lady Gibb, who writes: 
“You are implanting in the minds 
of the Russian peoples something very 
old and evil—the desire for revenge 
after victory is won. This old evil 
brings no blessings on the conquerors, 
but most certainly a great curse and 
great future weakness and tribulation. 
All history shows us this. ‘Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay,’ our ancient book 
of wisdom, the Bible, tells us as a fact, 
for God is not mocked by evil men, 
they are repaid by the consequences of 
their acts. Men need not feel they must 
help the Great Creator of the universe 
to bring evil-doers to justice. Blake’s 
(our poet’s) words were ‘Mercy, Pity, 
Peace and Love.’ There are power- 
ful weapons which can bring punish- 
ment to the cruel. We are anxious that 
you should use your great talents in the 
service of Russia for a just and lasting 
peace, but this can never be based on 
the pleasures of revenge. Do lead us to 
greatness of spirit in the very hard task 
of forgiveness and reconstruction.” 

I don’t know what induced Lady 
Gibb to address such a letter to me, but 
I shall answer her. 

First I would like to tell my readers 
that Lady Gibb should not be mistaken 
for the English people. I think that 
my correspondent might, on the same 
grounds, reproach millions of her fel- 
low countrymen who are firmly de- 
termined to disarm the hereditary ban- 
dits. When they think of the trial of 
the Hitlerites, Englishmen are more 
likely to recall th« flying bombs than 
the verses of the splendid poet Blake 


(who incidentally I deeply revere). In 
the hard fighting for Holland, English- 
men have displayed admirable staunch- 
ness and were supported by hatred of 
the enemy. No, Lady Gibb doesn’t ex- 
press the thoughts and sentiments of the 
English people, but there are people 
who think like her in England and 
America. 

Replying to Lady Gibb, I also want 
to reply to those who come forward 
in defense of the ‘“‘poor Germans.” This 
isn’t a new theme, but it becomes more 
acute as the day of the trial of Ger- 
many approaches. 

Dear Lady Gibb, you no doubt re- 
member the first World War. Beth- 
man-Hollweg’s “scrap of paper,” the 
ruins of Rheims, the shooting of French 
and Belgian hostages, the fate of Edith 
Cavell, the gallows in Russian and 
Polish towns, the Kaiser in Doorn, and 
the farce of the Leipzig trial. Com- 
pared with Hitler’s army, Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s was an army of gentlemen; yet 
even those “gentlemen” perpetrated 
many crimes. In fact they escaped with 
impunity, and inspired the next genera- 
tion of Germans. The butchers of the 
Babi Yar Ravine and Maidanek grew 
up in contempt for justice. For that 
the mildness, the short memories and 
light-mindedness of the victors was to 
blame. 

Before me lies a sheet yellow with 
age. It is a Russian army newspaper— 
“Gazette of the Staff of the Eleventh 
Army of Gallant Defenders of Their 
Country.” It is dated December 17, 
1916. It contains these war communi- 
ques: “The enemy’s heavy artillery is 






One of the batteries of incinerators of the Maidanek murder camp in which the 


bodies of the victims were consumed 
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shelling our positions east of Zarkuv 
. .. The enemy’s attempt to cross the 
Dniester southeast of Galich were 
foiled by our fire . . . After stubborn 
resistance, our troops under pressure of 
superior enemy forces were driven back 
to the Rimnik Serat area... In the 
Dobrudja the enemy is fighting fiercely 
.-- On the left bank of the Maas Ger- 
man artillery, in the course of the day, 
energetically. fought the French artil- 
lery.... In Lorraine the French made 
a surprise raid on the enemy’s trenches 
northeast of Badon-Villieres . . . The 
British penetrated the enemy’s trenches 
northeast of Armentieres . . . On the 
Italian front only isolated actions owing 
to bad weather...” 

Who can help being deeply moved 
by these lines? Again, in these same 
localities, the youth of Europe have to 
die defending their cities and villages 
from German invaders. 

This same army newspaper carries a 
digest of the foreign press. It quotes 
The Daily Telegraph: “It will be a 
deep offense to mankind if the war ends 
in anything but defeat for the disturb- 
ers of the peace.” 

But the German militarists were ac- 
quitted. The butchers were left to 
breed. The appeasers were thinking 
more of putting down Russian workers 
than of punishing German generals. 
And now, twenty-eight years later, the 
waters of the Maas and the Vistula 
are again dyed with the blood of Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen and Poles. No, Lady 
Gibb, we don’t want the “old evil.” 

In the same mail that brought me 
this letter from England, I received a 





letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Shel- 
gunov. He writes: “I have suffered 
deep bereavement. My only son was 
killed by the Germans. He was just 
nineteen. Let those who so fondly talk 
of ‘humanity’ ask sixty-year-old collec- 
tive farm woman, Anastasia Shelgu- 
nova, what ought to be done to the 
Germans. She will answer. In the last 
war the Germans killed her husband, 
in this war a son was killed at Stalin- 
grad, and now she learns of the death 
of her grandson. And how many are 
there like her? All will answer: “They 
must be made an end of so that this 
may never happen again!’ ” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shelgunov isn’t 
the only one who thinks like that. It 
is the conviction of our whole army and 
all our people. Lady Gibb is mistaken 
in attributing these “evil” intentions to 
me alone. I am the son of my people 
and the citizen of my country; I am 
expressing our common sentiment. 
You say, dear Lady, that evil cannot 
triumph. That is true. And it is true 
because evil is fought by men and 
women. Until quite recently the Ger- 
mans oppressed the Belgians. Your fel- 
low citizens, British soldiers, Lady 
Gibb, rescued the Belgians. You have 
no doubt read about Stalingrad, the 
Don and the Dnieper. If you are now 
able to quote Blake, it is only because 
the Red Army courageously fought the 
evil-doers. We are saddened when we 
read reports of flying bombs which are 
still killing people in London. Whom 
do you pity, the English children, or 
the Germans at the launching ramps? 
You cannot pity both the wolf and the 
lamb. That would mean presenting the 


wolf with a good dinner, and then lull- 
ing him to sleep with a sermon to help 
his digestion. 

You say that the Creator doesn’t 
need the help of men to bring the evil- 
doers to justice. I have respected all 
religions from my childhood, but every 
religion teaches that man must take 
part in the triumph of the good. “Non- 
intervention” wasn’t invented by the 
prophets; it was invented by diplomats. 

“The pleasures of revenge’ which 
Lady Gibb attributes to me, are alien 
to me as they are to all Soviet people. 
Men of the Red Army in Transylvania 
passed through villages inhabited by 
Germans. They saw the families of 
Germans who threw Russian infants 
into wells and raped Russian girls. Men 
of the Red Army took no revenge, they 
will take no revenge. They will kill 
child-murderers, not the children of 
child-murderers. 

Now that the Soviet land is all lib- 
erated and we are in Germany, we can 
once more say: We come for justice, 
not for vengeance. We will never sink 
to the level of the Germans. But we 
de not intend to put them on our level. 
We know that we have to deal with 
millions of human beings who have 
been corrupted by rapine, superstition, 
cruelty and pride. We want to safe- 
guard the world from the tyranny of 
these millions. We will punish the 
criminals against whom atrocities are 
proved. The rest—the accomplices and 
accessories—we will put to work. 

And they will not make any more 
V-1l’s or V-101’s; they will plant po- 
tatoes and tend swine. They won’t pre- 
pare to destroy Bombay and Chicago; 












































At the Maidanek 
murder camp the 
victims’ clothes 
were stripped off 
and stored in ware- 
houses. This one 
contained over lI,- 
000,000 pairs of 
shoes 


they will rebuild Kiev and Marseilles, 
They have thrown down all Germany’s 
frontier posts; let them not lament now 
that it is not they who will set up the 
new frontier posts. 

We long, no less than Lady Gibb, 
for a just-and lasting peace. For that 
very reason we listen with disgust to 
the devil’s advocates who seek to shield 
fascist criminals from the just wrath of 
the people. I say to my highly respected 
correspondent: It is she, and those who 
think like her, who are preaching the 
“old evil.” Wilhelm in Doorn, Luden- 
dorf in Munich, the vaudeville of Leip- 
zig, the assassins of Liebknecht in high 
places—there you have the origins of 
the second European war. 

When German warships shelled the 
fishermen of Almeria the hypocrites 
washed their hands. “That isn’t our 
affair,” they said. If the children of 
London and Coventry could rise from 
their graves they would point their 
fingers at the appeasers. For the evil 
which is not destroyed matures and 
Almeria is followed by Dover. 

When purblind politicians delivered 
Czechoslovakia over to the butchers, 
others, as blind as they, called them 
“angels of peace.” They proved to be 
not angels but cunning fools. Scarcely 
had their “angelic” aeroplanes landed 
than German bombers soared in the 
sky. 

To build the future we must think 
of the past. To forgive murderers 
would mean condemning our children 
to destruction. There are many ways 
of breeding the third world war, but 
there is only one way of preventing it 
and that is to draw the snake’s fangs 
and render innocuous the country of 
rapine—Germany. 

Lady Gibb speaks of greatness of 
spirit. Yes, tormented mankind thirsts 
for light and the regeneration of moral 
values, creative labor and brotherhood. 
The road to this greatness of spirit is 
a hard one. It is the road of the Red 
Army at Memel. It is the road of the 
Allied armies at Aachen. It isn’t the 
road of sighs; it is the road of sacrifice. 
The blood of our finest is not being shed 
in order that evil may triumph again, 
though this time powdered and rouged. 
We stood firm against Germany’s finest 
armored divisions. We will stand firm 
against hypocrites. We will not be 
turned aside by the pocket handker- 
chiefs behind which the wounded beast 
tries to hide his face. Lady Gibb’s 
children and grandchildren will bless 
us for not flinching and standing firm 
when the day of the trial comes. 
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Stalingrad’s 
American 


Children’s Home 


ILVER PONDS is a home and sanitarium for Stalin- 

grad children started by the Stalingrad Soviet and 
aided by the American Ambijan Committee. As the 
officially chosen American "Sponsor-Guardian" of 
Silver Ponds, Ambijan has sent sheets, blankets, special 
foods to build up undernourished bodies, medicines, 
and clothing. Photos show activities at the camp and 
distribution of American shoes. Note the top photo- 
graph showing a statuary group of playing children 
that survived in ruined Stalingrad; and below it, the 
Stalingrad children who survived to play the pictured 

game in Silver Ponds 


























TENDING THE CHILD VICTIMS 


NLY now, as the Soviet soil is 
finally cleared of the Nazis is it 
possible to comprehend the fuli horror 


of the Nazi occupation. The mass 
shootings and cremations, the mass 
asphyxiations in gas chambers and gas 
vans are now known even in the West. 
But as the Soviet medical staffs march 
ahead with the advancing Red Army 
columns, new evidence of the opera- 
tions of the Nazi masterminds of evil 
come into view. 


Epidemics—Nazi Secret Weapon 


Formerly hygienists considered epi- 
demics an inevitable accompaniment of 
war. The Germans sought to further 
this “natural” development with arti- 
ficial means. During their retreat they 
sought to turn the districts they aban- 
doned into a vast plague spot. ‘The 
microbes of disease were to become 
their rearguard. ‘They contaminated 
wells; they destroyed the water mains 
in cities; they wrecked the sewage 
drains. ‘They let loose diseases, which 
they counted on functioning like de- 
layed action bombs. Planted in the 
earth, these mines of infection, they 
thought, would explode, spreading 
diphtheria, typhoid and other dread 
epidemic diseases, particularly among 
the children. In this way they hoped 
to inflict deep wounds upon the next 
Soviet generation. 

But though they wrought fearful 
damage the Nazis miscalculated. So- 
viet medical science has frustrated their 
evil plans. Though the area left dev- 
astated is greater than any previously 
known, though the Germans systemat- 
ically contaminated it, no epidemics 
have spread over the Soviet people. 
Care for our children has averted the 
disasters planned for them. 

In the liberated cities surviving hos- 
pitals and clinics are reequipped and 
restaffed. Where hospitals and clin- 
ics have been destroyed, such struc- 
tures that remain standing or can be 
quickly reconditioned are put into ser- 
vice as hospitals. In the villages bath 
houses are opened, disinfecting stations 
are set up, wells purified, sanitary fa+ 
cilities are provided, vermin are ex- 
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Murdering, poisoning and starving children the Nazis sought to 


kill the Soviet future. How Soviet medical care thwarted them 






terminated and vaccinations adminis- 
tered. The local populations carry 
out a house-to-house survey to provide 
a health census on the basis of which, 
after immediate emergency measures 
are taken, a longer-range health pro- 
gram is planned. 


The battle against epidemics is only 
part of the vast campaign of health 
reconstruction carried on by the So- 
viet medical staff. The horrible heri- 
tage of Nazi occupation includes many 
diseases of malnutrition. In addition 
to mass slaughter the Germans fol- 
lowed a policy of slow extermination 
through hunger. Children were the 
chief sufferers. 


The Battle Against Starvation 


Millions of children in the liberated 
areas suffer from nutritional diseases. 
Some have albumin deficiency swell- 
ings; some have hyper-protein anemia; 
some have scurvy. There is a wide 
variety of trophic disturbances. In 
Women avitaminoses (vitamin defi- 
ciencies) resulted in amenorrhea and 
other disturbances. This weakening 
of mothers reacted on the health of 
children. A million children of nurs- 
ing age were deprived of breast feed- 
ing through the malnutrition of their 
mothers. The available substitute 
foods were deficient in albumen, fats 
and carbohydrates, and rickets and 
other nutritional diseases were the ‘con- 
sequences. A million babies were 
added to the Nazi list of victims. 


To provide for the large number of 
orphaned youngsters in the iiberated 
areas, special children’s homes and in- 
fants’ homes were opened. Nurseries 
were increased and expanded. Chil- 
dren’s health services were improved 
to combat the greater menace of dis- 
ease under wartime conditions. 


Provisions have been made for the 
public feeding of under-nourished chil- 
dren not only in the liberated areas but 
wherever siege and other war strains 
have subjected children to undernour- 
ishment for any period. These chil- 


dren are fed in specially organized pub- 
lic dining rooms where their diet can 





be supervised and controlled and are 
given preference in the distribution of 
essential foods of which there is a 
shortage. Hundreds of thousands of 
children who need building up through 
food are thus being cared for. 

Another food problem has been the 
loss of cattle and the resultant inter- 
ruption of the supply of that basic child 
food, cow’s milk. It was necessary to 
find substitutes. Among these were a 
malted milk prepared from a concen- 
trated sour cream, condensed sweet 
milk and malt extracts, and a yeast 
milk in which yeast is an important 
constituent, contributing albumen and 
the B vitamins. Pressed baked yeast, 
made palatable by flavorings, is also 
used as children’s food; and yeast is 
also used in sugar syrups to add to 
their nutritive values. By these means 
certain special food problems are being 
met. 

Other measures taken for the res- 
toration of weakened children to nor- 
mal health are special summer camps. 
It is estimated that 300,000 children 
were cared for in this way last sum- 
mer. Such measures, carried on 
throughout the war, enabled the chil- 
dren to resist the diseases arising out of 
war conditions and deliberately fos- 
tered by the German invaders. 

The dangers of a war-stimulated 
higher incidence of tuberculosis among 
children has also been met.  Anti- 
tuberculosis vaccines are being widely 
administered. A recently developed, 
dry, anti-tuberculosis vaccine makes 
possible the mass immunization of chil- 
dren. <A preparation named “Rubri- 
kol,” synthesized during the war, has 
greatly improved the treatment of 
glandular tuberculosis. And sanatori- 
ums for children suffering from bone 
and joint tuberculosis have been re- 
opened. 

A final children’s problem brought 
in by the war was the necessity that 
faced our country of using the labor of 
younger workers. ‘The problem was 
met by introducing health habits in the 
training period, adjusting hours and 
types of work to their capacities, and 
keeping them under continuous health 
supervision. 
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Peacetime Services and the War 


Such achievements were possible for 
the Soviet children’s health services, 
along with the solution of other health 
problems brought by the war, only be- 
cause of the facilities developed in 
peace. Our country, which before So- 
viet times had been backward medical- 
ly, saw in twenty years’ time the estab- 
lishment of a vast network of hospi- 
tals, polyclinics and children’s medical 
and general consultation stations. A 
vast staff of doctors, pharmacologists, 
nurses and other medical workers were 
trained. The health of mothers, as 
well as children, was guarded with the 
greatest care. And the _ economic 
strains which burdened maternity were 
eased. Giving birth to children in 
bath houses, in stables, or under trees 
in the fields, have become stories of the 
dim past to the young mothers of the 
Soviet generation. 

The Soviet government’s unceasing 
concern for the welfare of mothers and 
children is manifested in the decree of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR of July 8, 1944, which 
provides for increased State aid to ex- 
pectant mothers, to mothers of large 
families and to unmarried mothers. 
Mothers of large families, on the birth 
of the third child and of each subse- 
quent child, are granted allowances. 
Maternity leaves for expectant moth- 
ers have been extended, while women 
are not given overtime work after the 
fourth month of pregnancy. Women 
with infants are exempt from night 
work during the nursing period, and 


DECEMBER 1944 


One of the millions of 

child victims. A shell 

splinter which killed 

her mother tore off 
her fingers 


for expectant and nursing mothers 
food rations have been doubled. 

Though the fullest development of 
such services occurred in the cities and 
industrial areas, the countryside has 
been catching up. In 1935 extensive 
grants made possible the establishment 
of collective farm maternity homes. 
These, in association with a network 
of mother and child centers in the vil- 
lages, have been bringing mother and 
child aid in the countryside up to urban 
levels. 


The June 1936 health edicts are 
generally known for their prohibition 
of abortion. While the prohibition of 
this practise, except in specia! cases, 
was in itself an important step for- 
ward in safeguarding women’s health, 
the 1936 laws included many other 
measures vital to child welfare. Addi- 
tional provisions were made for the 
care of the expectant mother, through 
confinement and during the pre-natal 
and post-natal period. Lying-in homes 
and children’s hospitals and clinics, 
mother and child consultation centers, 
nurseries, milk kitchens and similar 
services were expanded in the five year 
period between 1936 and 1941. Nur- 
sery facilities for 200,000 children 


were added. 


The overall picture may be made 
clear by the following statistics. In 
1913, the peak year in tsarist times, the 
nurseries in all Russia totalled 550. In 


1941 there were 854,000. 


So far advanced were these nursery 
services that even in the countryside in 


1941 nearly half of all the children 


were receiving nursery care. ‘There 
were 299,500 year-round nurseries, 
and, together with the seasonal nur- 
series conducted during the busy sum- 
mer months, some 4,500,000 farm chil- 
dren were given the advantages of nur- 
sery care. 

The new family decrees of 1944 in 
their further consolidation of the fam- 
ily and their new provisions for mother 
and child welfare, offer new safeguards 
for the health of Soviet children. 

The 1944 decree provides for the 
further expansion of the network of 
children’s institutions with a view to 
making accommodations available for 
all children needing such service. Fees 
at kindergartens and nurseries are re- 
duced by 50 per cent for the children 
of working mothers and parents with 
large families. The number of chil- 
dren’s consultation centers and milk 
kitchens have been increased, and in- 
fant nurseries and evening accommo- 
dations at kindergartens and maternity 
institutions have been established in 
areas liberated from the German in- 
vaders. 


Quarantine Stations 


A special quarantine station system 
for children with communicable dis- 
eases or diseases difficult to treat under 
ordinary home conditions was also es- 
tablished. Mothers leave children 
suffering from such ailments as whoop- 
ing cough, conjunctivitis, dysentery, 
skin diseases, etc., in these quarantine 
centers. There the children receive 
more suitable care than they can get at 
home, avoiding complications and has- 
tening their recovery. At the same 
time the mothers can continue their 
regular activities. In the Khabarovsk 
region, for example, working mothers 
saved 29,000 days through such care. 

Noteworthy also in the Soviet health 
care program is the network of Moth- 
er-and-Child Consultation centers. 
These now total 5,803 of which 3,499 
are in the cities and 2,304 in the coun- 
trvside, with provision made, as men- 
tioned above, for immediate increase in 
number in liberated territory. Apart 
from some direct medical services, the 
most valued services of these centers is 
its educational work. Ingrained tra- 
ditional mistakes in the care of chil- 
dren were gradually overcome through 
this education; sanitary habits and 
correct feeding habits were taught. 

The educational campaign had to 
correct some modern errors as well. In 
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The Five New Republies 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


A survey of the Karelo-Finnish, Estonian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian and Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republics 


URING the first year of the Sec- 

ond World War the Soviet 
Union, besides restoring lost territories 
of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, es- 
tablished five new Union Republics: 
the Karelo-Finnish, the Estonian, the 
Latvian, the Lithuanian and the Mol- 
davian Soviet Socialist Republics. Ever 
since these Republics were set up in 
1940, heated controversies have raged 
as to whether the territories and popu- 
lations involved actually belong to the 
USSR. But there can be no doubt. that 
the Soviet Government and the Soviet 
people definitely consider these lands 
as part of their country and regard 
the question as settled. All five of the 
new Republics were liberated from the 
German army in 1944. 

The Karelo-Finnish. $.S.R. entered 
the Soviet federation of peoples as the 
twelfth Union Republic following the 
Soviet-Finnish peace treaty of March, 
1940, that concluded the unhappy win- 
ter war. Under its terms the USSR 
received the town of Viipuri and the 
entire Karelian Isthmus just north of 
Leningrad, pushing the Finnish fron- 
tier 100 miles back from Soviet Rus- 
sia’s second city instead of 'ess than 20 
as before. The Soviet Union also ac- 
quired the northwestern half and the 
northwesern shores of Lake Ladoga, 
the largest lake in all Europe, as well 
as a narrow strip of land, somewhat 
farther north. 

This area of approximately 19,000 
square miles was added to the former 
Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, which had been part of the 
Russian Republic since 1923, to estab- 
lish the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. This 
is greater in size than all of New 
England. Most of the approximately 
400,000 inhabitants of the annexed re- 
gion went over into Finnish territory 
when the Soviets came in. Accordingly 
the population of the new Republic is 
estimated as about 500,000, the lowest 
of any Union Republic in the USSR. 


Reading down: A group of young workers at 
Tallinn (Estonia) discuss the factory plan. 
Red Navymen voting in Petrozavodsk, capital 
of the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. Workers reading 
a trade union paper in their factory yard in 
Kaunas, Lithuania. Bessarabian peasants of the 
Moldavian Republic presenting the traditional 
bread and salt of welcome to Red Army men. 
Inspection in a radio factory at Riga, Latvia 
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When Finland joined Hitler in his 
invasion of the Soviet Union, Fin- 
nish and Nazi troops pushed into the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic and took over 
much of its southern portion. The in- 
vaders fought their way as far east as 
Lake Onega, capturing Petrozavodsk, 
capital of the Republic, and cutting the 
strategic Leningrad - Murmansk rail- 
way, built in 1916 by the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment. Under the 1944 armistice 
agreement signed by the Soviet, British 
and Finnish Governments the 1940 
boundaries were restored to the Karelo- 
Finnish S.S.R. 

This Republic is a land of shimmer- 
ing lakes, rushing waterfalls and teem- 
ing animal life. With forests of pine, 
fir and birch covering two-thirds of its 
area, timber is the basis of its economy 
and the manufacture of paper and 
cellulose is highly developed. Agri- 
culture, centering around dairy farm- 
ing and the raising of vegetables, 
thrives in the southern districts. The 
Finns and Karelians are of sturdy 
Finno-Ugrian stock. From their cen- 
turies-old epic poem, Kalevala, with its 
typical runic form, Longfellow bor- 
rowed the melodious rhythm for Hia- 
watha. 

The Karelo-Finnish Republic was 
the scene of the construction of the 
crucial section, from Lake Onega to 
the White Sea, of the Stalin Baltic- 
White Sea Canal. This great inland 
waterway, with its northeastern out- 
let in Karelo-Finnish territory and its 
southwestern outlet on the Gulf of 
Finland, brings Leningrad and Arch- 
angel more than 2,000 miles closer 
than the old ocean route via the At- 
lantic. The canal, deep. and wide 
enough for small warships, was finished 
in 1933 and constituted one of the most 
impressive achievements of the Second 
Five-Year Plan. It was built almost 
entirely by convicts and political pris- 
oners, many of whom were highly re- 
warded for their excellent work. Three 
hundred won scholarships for special 
studies, 12,000 were amnestied and 
59,000 had their sentences materially 
reduced. 

Along the southern~ shores of the 
Gulf of Finland and facing west to 
the Baltic Sea, lies the Estonian Soviet 
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Socialist Republic, which became part 
of the USSR in 1940. In mid-June 
of that year, as France was crumbling 
under the Nazi blitzkrieg, Soviet 
troops marched into the three Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania, following the violation by their 
vacillating governments of their mu- 
tual-aid pacts with the USSR, and thus 
forestalling Hitler who all along had 
been casting covetous eyes in the direc- 
tion of these weak and strategically 
situated nations. A few weeks after 
the Soviet occupation, newly elected 
parliaments in Estonia, Latvia and Li- 
thuania proclaimed their countries 
Soviet Socialist Republics; and in Au- 
gust these were officially admitted into 
the USSR by its Supreme Soviet. 


The Baltic Republics then proceed- 
ed to nationalize the largest industrial 
enterprises and to distribute among 
individual peasants the remaining big 
estates as well as numerous grants from 
lands previously taken over by the 
state. But they attempted no far- 
reaching measures in regard to small 
business or agriculture in general and 
on the whole moved rather cautiously. 

The socialist regimes had been in 
power for less than a year when Hit- 
ler’s onslaught submerged them in the 
very first month of the attack. The 
Nazis remained in occupation until the 
summer of 1944. During these three 
bitter years the Baltic populations en- 
dured all the cruelties and indignities 
of Nazi terror and harrassed the in- 
vader with guerrilla warfare. 


It was not the first time, however, 
that these peoples had suffered from 
German oppression. From as far back 
as the twelfth century and_ right 
through the First World War, the 
Baltic littoral was the scene of con- 
stant invasion and conquest, with 
Danes, Swedes, Germans, Poles and 
Russians all playing a part. But from 
the early thirteenth century on, it was 
the Germans who largely held the 
whip-hand. For even during the sev- 
enteenth century when Sweden was the 
controlling power in the Baltic and 
after 1721 when it was Tsarist Russia, 
the German Baltic Barons remained 
the ruling class and treated the native 
populations as serfs. In fact the Rus- 
sian Tsars relied on these Teuton 
aristocrats to control the Estonian, Lat- 
vian and Lithuanian peoples and to 
suppress their national aspirations. 

Tsar Peter the Great conquered 
Estonia and Latvia in 1721, while 
Alexander I annexed Lithuania in 
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1795. “I seek not land, but the sea,” 
cried Peter, giving succinct expression 
to Russia’s age-long and imperative 
need for a warm-water outlet to the 
ocean. The only year-round, ice-free 
ports that Tsarist Russia had in the 
West directly accessible to the main- 
stream of commerce in the North At- 
lantic,. were on the Baltic. Prior to 
the First World War almost one-third 
of the Russian Empire’s exports and 
imports went through these busy har- 
bors. And there can be little question 
that economically and historically, in 
so far as two centuries of history count 
for something, the Baltic States be- 
longed with Russia and Russia with 
them. 

It is essential, therefore, to recall 
that the Baltic provinces were lost to 
the Soviet Union during its early years 
when it was struggling for its very life. 
The independent governments of Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania were first 
set up in 1918 with the aid of the 
Kaiser’s armies and in line with the 
harsh Treaty of Brest-Litovsk formal- 
izing Germany’s conquests from Rus- 
sia and her spheres of influence in 
Eastern Europe. The Allies later rec- 
ognized the Baltic governments, wish- 
ing to see them maintained permanently 
as part of a “cordon sanitaire” (sani- 
tary cordon) to isolate the USSR from 
a diplomatic, economic and ‘military 
standpoint. 

The artificial separation of the Bal- 
tic States from the USSR at the end 
of World War I and for twenty-two 
years thereafter proved an immense 
handicap to the Soviet Union and dis- 
rupted the economies of those three 
countries themselves. To quote Mr. 
Gregory Meiksins, author of the The 
Baltic Riddle and himself a native 
Latvian: 


“Tn pre-war times, Latvia and Estonia 
had been among the most industrialized 
provinces of all the Russias. Their rail- 
way development was extensive. There 
were metal, rubber, textile, shipbuilding 
and canning plants in the big centers like 
Riga, Tallinn and Liepaja. Riga alone 
had 90,000 workers out of a population 
slightly under half a million. 

“Raw materials had flowed to the fab- 
ricating and industrial plants on the 
Baltic shores. .. . Now, torn away from 
their natural bond with the interior, the 
industries of the Baltic withered. Va- 
cant buildings became the rule. Machin- 
ery became scrap. .. . Unable to revive 
a home market, and unable to compete 
industriaily with German and British 
economies, Baltic economy was forced 
into a one-sided, unnatural dependence 
on agriculture.” 


Estonia 


The Estonian S.S.R., smallest of the 
Baltic States, has an area more than 
twice that of New Jersey, though it 
has a population of only 1,120,000. 
The geographical location of Estonia 
makes it of prime importance in the 
defensive strategy of the Soviet Union. 
For the northern shore of this Republic 
skirts the Gulf of Finland for 200 
miles and throughout half of this dis- 
tance is only 50 miles from Finland 
itself. Hence whoever holds Estonia 
is in a good position to control the ap- 
proaches to Leningrad and to bottle 
up the squadrons of the Soviet fleet 
based on that great port. 

Furthermore, near Narva, ancient 
city recaptured from the Nazis by the 
Russians in May, 1944, the Estonian 
frontier is less than 100 miles from 
Leningrad, while further south it bi- 
sects the length of Lake Peipus, a tra- 
ditional defense barrier of northern 
Russia. It was here that in 1242 Prince 
Alexander Nevsky won his famous vic- 
tory over the Teutonic Knights. 

The Estonian people belong to the 
Finno-Ugrian family and are ethni- 
cally distinct from the Latvians (or 
Letts) and the Lithuanians to the 
south. Of the gainfully employed in 
Estonia over two-thirds were engaged 
in agriculture and fishing prior to 
World War II. Its largest city and 
capital is Tallinn, meaning “The Dan- 
ish Town,” northward-looking port on 
the western end of the Gulf of Fin- 
land and opposite Finland’s capital, 
Helsinki. Tallinn is usually accessible 
to shipping during the entire year, 
though sometimes ice-breakers are 
temporarily necessary. 


Latvia 


The Latvian S.S.R., biggest of the 
Baltic States, is the size of West Vir- 
ginia. Its population numbers nearly 
2,000,000 and is of the same Indo- 
European ethnic strain as the Lithu- 
anians. The language of both these 
peoples is close to Old Sanskrit. In 
religion the Latvians are predominantly 
Lutheran. Latvia includes the an- 
cient provinces of Livonia, Latgale and 
Kurland. 

Its capital is the port of Riga, larg- 
est city of the Baltic nations. Situated 
on the Gulf of Riga, it is ice-bound 
from December to March, but two 
smaller Latvian harbors, Ventspils 
(Windau) and Liepaja (Libau), lie 

(Continued on page 32) 
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This paper was presented at a con- 
ference of 450 leading educators held 
on October 14 in New York City, 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Education of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. The 
purpose of the conference was to dis- 
cuss ways and means of improving the 
teaching on the USSR in our schools 
and colleges and the provision of more 
adequate teaching materials. Similar 
conferences have been held in Philadel- 
phia and Denver, and are being planned 
in Boston, San Francisco and other 
cities. Educators wishing more infor- 
mation about this work, which is of 
such basic significance in the further- 
ance of permanent American-Soviet co- 
operation, should write to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Moos, Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Education, National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


F I were to speak on what it is we 
are now teaching about the Soviet 
Union in the schools of the United 
States, my remarks would be much 
shorter than they are actually going to 


be, because the truth is, we are not 


teaching very much. In fact, there is 
very little taught. And the story is 
even worse than that. Although we 
have no exhaustive study of the situ- 
ation, we know that what is taught is, 
by and large, about Old Russia, rather 
than about New Russia. 


And the story is even worse than 
that. When we teach about the Soviet 
Union, as embodied in the text-books 
and the teaching aids now available 
generally for schools in this country, 
we create immediately a psychological 
block of “Communism.” When we 
take up the story of the Soviet Union, 
we take it up through this psychologi- 
cal block of “Communism,” and do not 
deal adequately with the peoples, the 
cultures, the art, the science, the gen- 
eral resources; we put politics first, 
rather than last, where it properly be- 
longs. 

There is still one other defect in the 
story of the Soviet Union, as it is ap- 
parently now presented in our schools. 
For the small group of pupils who get 
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What We Teach about the USSR 


By PROF. HOWARD E. WILSON 


A survey by Professor Wilson, of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, of the gaps and the steps taken to bridge them 


anything about the Soviet Union, and 
who get it past this door of “Commun- 
ism,” there is the treatment of the So- 
viet Union as an isolated factor in a 
world picture. Almost never do we 
treat the Soviet Union adequately 
within the pattern of world affairs. 
The Soviet Union is separated from 
this general pattern in the text books, 
and in the minds of most curriculum 
makers. 

Now, this is a sad story. It is a 
story of deficiency on our part. And it 
is a story which, as has already been 
suggested, may mean further tragedy 
in the world that lies ahead. I don’t 
want to concentrate further on this 
analysis of the present situation, be- 
cause that doesn’t get us very far. I 
would like to address myself briefly to 
a program of action as to what we 
might undertake in the schools. In 
suggesting this program, I shall seem 
to be somewhat dogmatic. ‘That is 
partly because I am rushed for time. 


I want to make six points, and I'll 
make each of them in about one sen- 
tence. In the first place, I think it is 
tutile for us to talk about a separate 
course on the Soviet UWnion to be 
included in our school program. Such 
a course is not administratively feasi- 
ble, except in a very few secondary 
schools. There must be separate and 
distinct courses at the college level, but 
not at the secondary school level, I feel 
quite certain. 

The second point is that we do need 
to include at various points in the 
school curriculum special units about 
the resources and background of the 


A class in Eng- 
lish at the Uni- 
versity of Kazan 


Soviet Union. In the intermediate 
grades — grades four, five and six — 
there is ample opportunity in the cur- 
riculum as now set up for the estab- 
lishment of type studies of peoples and 
ways of living in the Soviet Union. 
We are rapidly developing in Ameri- 
can schools a two-year sequence of 
world history and world geography in 
about grade nine and ten. Ir these 
courses there is again opportunity for 
the insertion of special units or topics 
of study on the background and char- 
acter and future of the Soviet Union. 
And especially in the work in modern 
problems at grade twelve is there op- 
portunity for the insertion of a special 
unit of work on the network of world 
relations, in which the Soviet Union 
and the United States must meet. 


The second point I want to make, 
then, is that we could look forward, 
practically speaking, in the immediate 
future, to the inclusion of significant 
units of work at various points in the 
school curriculum. I’ve suggested some 
in the social studies program. ‘There 
may be similar units of work in the 
program of literature and art and 
music. 

The third point I want to make is 
this: in addition to the development 
of such units of work, most of which 
do not exist as yet, there must be sys- 
tematic inclusion of content material 
about the Soviet Union through all of 
our courses in general geography, gen- 
eral history, general literature. general 
art, and science. The fundamental 
solution in the long run lies not in iso- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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fhe Forty-First Month 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


HE forty-first month of the So- 
e viet-German war was marked, 
~ Ebsje from a number of highly impor- 
- Zt operations, by a revealing report 


- Hi. Marshal Stalin (see page 7 of this 
d sue) « 

. Firstly, Marshal Stalin gives a very 
- imple and very clear picture of the 
f BF call strategy of the campaigns and 
N iyerations of the last ten months. Be- 
€ = Bining with the battle to complete the 
t [Bieration of Leningrad which started 
3 mid-January, he covers the events up 


e the blow delivered to the enemy in 
he Murmansk-Petsamo-Kirkenes area 
n shich resulted in the entry of the Red 
- iimy into Norway, where no Russian 
! widier had ever before set foot. 
Stalin’s summary of the ten great 
werations which developed in exactly 
tn months are set down schematically 
, m the appended map. Here we see 
, gain the characteristic Soviet strategy 
€ of the “rolling attack” on a grandiose 
t wale, from the Barents to the Black 
e Sea, with the flanks of the active front 
€ 1800 miles apart, as the crow flies. 
( Just put the point of your pencil on 
¢ the numbered circles capping the ar- 
| tows ON Our map, in the numbered or- 
itr and you will see the extraordinary 
. amplitude of the swings of the strategic 
t enter of gravity from sector to sector, 
1 fom month to month. 
Secondly, Marshal Stalin pointed out 


l that during the past year 120 German 
f and satellite divisions had been smashed 
; and put out of action by the Red Army, 
l ot the equivalent of a million men. 
l Now, instead of the 257 enemy divi- 





sons (207 German and 50 satellite) 
which manned the Soviet front a year 
‘0, there are only 204 enemy divisions, 
80 German and 24 Hungarian. 

At this point we would like to re- 
mind the mathematically inclined ci- 
viian that smashed divisions do not 
imply vanish from the roster, but are 
Wually reconstituted under the same 
mame or number. Thus there is no 
discrepancy between the statements that 
0 enemy divisions were smashed in 
the East and that there are only 53 
divisions less there this year than last. 
Thirdly, Marshal Stalin said that 
there were about 75 German divisions 
facing the Allies on the Western Front. 
calculation of the density of troops 
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on both the Eastern and the Western 
front shows that on both sides the Ger- 
mans have approximately one division 
for every five and one quarter miles. 
Thus, for the first time in this war 
equal pressure has developed on both 
sides of Fortress Germania. (We as- 
sume that the number of Allied troops 
in the East and West is approximately 
proportionate to the enemy’s numbers. ) 
However, and naturally enough, the 
actual ratio between enemy forces in 
the West and in the East is about 3:8. 

Thus, it is possible to say that the 
basic conditions for the coming con- 
certed drive on Berlin have been cre- 
ated and a strategic equilibrium exists 
between the Anglo-American-French 
and the Soviet efforts. This is a factor 
of paramount importance in itself, a 
thing for which progressive thought has 
been clamoring since two years ago. 

Finally, Marshal Stalin paid the 
highest tribute to the “astonishing ex- 
actness” of the execution of the opera- 
tions planned at Teheran and to the 
mass landings in France ‘‘unprecedent- 
ed in history as regards organization 
and scale.” 

In a spirit of both fairness and 
realism Stalin pointed out that with- 
out the Allied armies pinning down 75 
enemy divisions in the West, the Red 
Army could not have ejected the Ger- 
mans from Soviet territory so quickly, 
while without the pinning down of 200 
enemy divisions by the Red Army the 
Allies would not have been able to deal 
so quickly with the Germans in the 
West. 

“The task,” said Stalin, “is to con- 
tinue to hold Germany in the vise be- 
tween two fronts. This is the key to 
victory.” In other words—coalition 
strategy. 

As we went to press a month ago, 
the armies of General Bagramian 
crashed through the German defenses 
in Latvia and Lithuania and reached 
the Baltic littoral in the region of 
Memel (Klaipeda), thus cutting off 
some thirty German divisions north of 
the Niemen and consummating the trap 
which was tentatively sprung near 
Tukkums early in August, but failed to 
click at that time. This time the trap 
is bigger and better. On October 13 
Riga was captured—the seventh and 
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TEN STRATEGIC BLOWS IN TEN MONTHS 

Small piece of Soviet territory still in German 

hands on November 10 is shown in black. 

Area liberated between January 15 and No- 
vember 10 is shaded. 


last capital of a Soviet republic to be 
liberated. There now remains only 
the Liepaja-Ventspils-Tukkums trian- 
gle (about 3,000 square miles) to be 
cleared and then all Soviet territory 
will have been cleansed of Germans. 
However, it must be remembered that 
30 divisions is a lot of troops; it took 
two and half months to make a com- 
parable haul at Stalingrad. 

At the time of the liberation of Riga, 
General Meretskov on the Arctic front 
began his offensive in the direction of 
Pechenga (Petsamo), capturing this 
nest of German submarines on October 
15 and seizing the Norwegian port of 
Kirkenes ten days later. While Soviet 
troops were pursuing the beaten enemy 
across the bleak expanses of Finmark, 
the Finns were at least making a show 
of activity along the Arctic Highway 
in the Kemijaervi sector. We say “a 
show of activity” because, knowing the 
high fighting qualities‘of the Finn, it 
seems very strange that the entire Finn- 
ish Army which certainly still counts 
no less than 20 first line divisions, ex- 
cellently armed, could not chase the 
Germans from Finnish territory in two 
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BRINGING 
THE WAR TO 
GERMANY 


BEFORE the war Soviet leaders warned 

would-be aggressors that the Soviet 
Union desired peace but if brought to 
war the issue would be decided on the 
territory of the invader. This warning is 
now being realized in the very breeding 
nest of German militarism, East Prussia, 
On this page are radio photos showing 
the Red Army on that "sacred German 

soil" 


Left: Regimental colors borne through 

the battle fire by Avrahm Kazhayev, 

standard bearer, and his son, Ivan. They 

have vowed to carry the standard on to 
Berlin 


Below, left hand corner: Captured de- 
fenders of the "sacred German soil" on 
their way to a Soviet prisoner camp 


Below: Red Army men crossing the bor- 
der, into Germany. The frontier post 
carries the sign "Germany" in Russian 


Right top: Red Army units passing 
through the captured East Prussian town 
of Schirwindt 


Right center: The "sacred German soil" 
is scorched by battle fire 


Right bottom: Soviet sappers demine the 
streets of the East Prussian town of 


Eydtkuhnen 
























































Victorious Red Army troops raise their ban- 
ners over the liberated city of Riga, capital 
of Latvia. 


months, when Meretskov with smaller 
forces drove the enemy clear to the 
head of Varanger Fjord in about two 
weeks. 

As Meretskov was approaching 
Kirkenes, about October 20, General 
Cherniakhovsky began his offensive 
against East Prussia. He captured 
Suwalki on the 23rd and Augustov on 
the 24th, thus making a demonstration 
in the sector of the Masurian Lakes. 
At the same time he thrust straight 
along the Kovno-Insterburg-Koenigs- 
berg line and captured the German 
towns of Goldap and Stallupoenen on 
October 23. Here, on the approaches 
to Gumbinnen, a great tank and ar- 
tillery battle developed which has just 
now subsided. There are good reasons 
to believe that Cherniakhovsky’s move 
into East Prussia was in the nature of 
a diversion or demonstration on a huge 
scale, destined to pin down German 
troops in that sector, so as not to allow 
the enemy to bolster the southern front 
where portentous military events were 
taking place. 

Around the third week of October a 
triple squeeze was applied by General 
Petrov of the Fourth Ukrainian Front 
(Northern Carpathians) and Marshal 
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Malinovsky of the Second Ukrainian 
Front (Tisza) against the German and 
Hungarian positions in Transylvania. 
On Octeber 18 Sighet was captured. 
‘Two days later Debrecen at the mouth 
of the Transylvanian “sack” fell to 
Malinovsky. Here the Germans put 
up a terrific fight, as they usually do 
at the mouth of sacks in which they 
get caught. The great tank battle 
raged for several days, but the Ger- 
mans failed to stop Malinovsky. On 
October 22 Nyiredyihaza was captured, 
further tightening the “sack.” At the 
same time Petrov came down the four 
main passes of the Northern Carpathi- 
ans like an avalanche, capturing the 
capital of the Carpatho-Ukraine, Uzho- 
rod, on October 29. However, it must 
be admitted that while Transylvania 
was cleared in short order, the trap 
was not fully sprung and only a com- 
paratively small number of enemy di- 
visions was really trapped. In the main 
the Germans made good their escape. 


Meanwhile Marshal Malinovsky’s 
southern flank, having effected a junc- 
tion with Marshal Tito’s troops on or 
about October 1, struck at Belgrade 
and in cooperation with Yugoslav 
troops liberated the capital on October 


20. He also struck due west to the. 


Danube and captured Sombor on the 
22nd and Novi Sad on the 27th. 


Having secured his left flank on the 
Danube and having established a 
bridgehead across the Sava by the cap- 
ture of Zemlin (Zemun), Malinovsky 
began his march on Budapest. He ad- 
vanced from the southeast along the 
two main railroads from Szeged (not 
to be confused with Sighet in Transyl- 
vania) and Subotitza (Sabadka) and, 
having captured the stronghold of 
Keczkemet, reached the approaches to 
Budapest on November 4-5. 

However, it is far from clear that 
Malinovsky intends to storm Budapest 
right now, and in any case—Buda 
which lies on the western bank of the 
Danube. It must be remembered that 
the tactical situation at Budapest re- 
sembles the situation at Warsaw. Sub- 
stitute the Danube for the Vistula, the 
Ipel for the Narev, Pest for Praga, 
Buda for Warsaw and you will see 
the similarity. 

So far Malinovsky (just as Rokos- 
sovsky did in August on the Vistula) 
has advanced a wedge to the vicinity 
of Pest. His right is not covered. He 
has cut the Mishkolz-Budapest rail- 
voad only today (November 10). The 
powerful German group in Slovakia is 
still hanging over his right flank. Will 








he embark on the dangerous operation 
of storming a great city across a broad 
river? Hardly so. It seems to this 
writer that just as the key to Warsaw 
lies on the Narev, to the northwest, so 
the key to Budapest lies on the Ipel to 
the northwest. It is plausible to ex- 
pect Malinovsky to bypass Budapest in 
striking in the direction of Bratislava, 
around the big bend of the Danube, 
possibly forcing a crossing of the Dan- 
ube south of the capital of Hungary, 
thus leaving it in the “bag”. 

Finally, another operation is to be 
noted: Marshal Tolbukhin, in cooper- 
ation with Bulgar and Yugoslav troops 
captured the rail junction of Nish late 
in October and thus cut the main rail- 
road along which the Germans could 
escape from Greece. However, the 
junction of Skoplje is still in German 
hands and this gives the enemy a sec- 
ondary route northwest. ‘Tolbukhin’s 
action forced the Germans to abandon 
Greece which was liberated by British 
and Greek troops almost without a 
shot. 

At this writing, the Red Army, car- 
rying out Soviet obligations undertaken 
at Teheran, for the liberation of Nazi 
enslaved nations, is fighting on the 
territory of nine countries, Norway, 
Finland, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Romania 
and Germany. 


War THROUGH THE Aces. By Lynn 
Montross. Illustrated, Harpers, $5.00. 


TR. MONTROSS tells the story of 
the weapons and methods of war 
from the Battle of Marathon to cam- 
paigns as recent as the summer of 1944. 
His account is a vivid one. Of particular 
interest are his comments on the Red 
Army which he rates very highly, and 
from which we quote in part: 

“In 1928 Stalin chose Shaposhnikov as 
his chief-of-staff. 

“The development of the modern Red 
Army actually dates from that year. The 
new leader promptly reorganized Russia’s 
West Point, the Frunze Military Acad- 
emy, until it probably ranked as the most 
progressive institution of its kind... . 

“The irresistible Soviet advance from 
the Kharkov-Orel-Leningrad lines to the 
frontiers of Poland, and Romania has 
established the Red Army as the greatest 
instrument of mass warfare the modern 
world has ever known. In comparison the 
Wehrmacht seems top-heavy and incom- 
plete. Late in 1942 Boris Shaposhnikov 
retired because of ill health, but even at 
that time, with the enemy still holding the 
initiative Russia’s organizer of victory had 
seen his theories proved in the field. His 
greatest contribution to the modern sci- 
ence of war has been a military machine 
so well balanced that no single arm oF 
tactic predominated.” 
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Wartime Feats of Soviet Science 


In besieged and occupied cities, in laboratories reestablished hun- 
dreds of miles away and on the front lines, Soviet science carried on 


The material in these pages was as- 
sembled from a number of Soviet arti- 
cles dealing with scientific activities 
during the war. 


RAISING THE DEAD 
On March 3, 1944, a young Red 


Army man named Valentin Cherepanov 
died of shock and loss of blood. Today, 
however, Valentin Cherepanov is not 
mouldering in his grave. He, together 
with a growing number of other men 
brought back from death, owes his life 
to thirty-five-year-old Dr. Vladimir 
Negovsky who, eight years ago, began 
an offensive against death. 

He began his experiments on dogs 
and then turned his attention to infants, 
born asphyxiated, whom he succeeded 
in enabling to breathe by a technique 
similar to that recently used in a New 
York maternity hospital. The outbreak 
of war brought him to new battles 
against death. He investigated possi- 
bilities of reviving men who had died 
of shock. 

The method developed by Negovsky, 
whose success was finally demonstrated 
by the revival of Valentin Cherepanov, 
is a combination of artificial respiration 
with blood transfusion. The apparatus 
is simple—a bellows-like respirator and 
a device for restoring to circulation a 
blood stream that has come to a stand- 
still. 

Disclaiming originality in the use of 
either method, Dr. Negovsky notes that 
his contribution is their simultaneous 
use. He writes: “Much stress is laid 
on blood transfusion and artificial res- 
piration in reviving a dying organism, 
both here and abroad, but hitherto in- 
sufficient attention has been devoted to 
simultaneous, combined action on both 
bloodstream and breathing. These basic 
vital functions are so closely connected 
with one another that isolated attempts 
to restore either one or the other are 
insufficient.” 

In the Negovsky technique air is in- 
troduced into the lungs by direct pres- 
sure through a tube in the mouth and 
not by the usual method of expansion 
and compression of the chest. The ex- 
panded lungs excite nerve impulses to 
the brain, helping the brain cells to 
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throw off the death stupor. The injec- 
tion of blood is into an artery and 
against the blood stream, and not, as 
ordinarily, into a vein. This sends the 
blood directly into the vessels feeding 
the cardiac muscles and restores heart 
action. After the heart has resumed 
its beat the transfused blood is intro- 
duced into the veins. 


At present the revival must be begun 
within a margin of five to six minutes 
after death, before the disintegration 
of the complex brain cells begins. What 
gives the death fighter his chance is 
that the death agony sets in before the 
disintegration occurs and thus provides 
a warning signal. 

Dr. Negovsky is confident that the 
fighting time against death can be ex- 
tended. 

“We want to establish exactly which 
tissues die sooner and which hold out 
longer, and why they behave in their 
cwn peculiar ways,” the researcher 
says. “We want to find out everything 
there is to be known about the mechan- 
ics of death so as to be able to fight it. 
Our work at the front and the young 
lives we have saved to date are the best 
spur to further research.” 


ARCTIC SUGAR 


Sugar, as a crop, is associated with 
warm or at least temperate regions. We 
think of the cane fields of the West 
Indies, or the sugar-beet fields of our 
midwest. Now Soviet science has found 
a way of extracting sugar from the 
lichens growing in the Arctic wastes. 
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By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Hundreds of varieties are found in the 
Soviet North. 

Until now the lichens have served 
man only through the reindeer as an 
intermediary. Since the reindeer car- 
ries on, on a lichen diet, it has been an 
old dream of man to find a means of 
converting lichens into human food. 


Ever since 1802 when a Russian 
chemist made the suggestion, experi- 
ments have been made looking toward 
the use of lichen as food. But tests by 
physiologists showed that “lichenin,” 
the main component of lichens, cannot 
be absorbed by the human organism. 
Studies of reindeer digestion showed 
that even for these animals the actual 
absorption of the lichenin intake was 
small. 

But a step forward has at last been 
made in the utilization of lichens as 
food. At the January session of the In- 
stitute of Biochemistry of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Andrei 
Kursanov passed around tablets of 
“Arctic” sugar, extracted from lichens. 


He then described how the staff of 
the Polar Botanical Gardens at Kirovsk 
on the Kola Peninsula, several degrees 
above the Arctic Circle, had obtained 
the sugar from the lichens. “By the 
application of heat to lichens in sul- 
phuric acid solution a glucose molasses 
was obtained. Crystalline glucose (su- 
gar) was produced by centrifuging.” 

The method has been promptly 
adapted by industrial enterprises north 
of the Arctic Circle. For example, the 
apatite combine at Kirovsk manufac- 
turing phosphates for Soviet farms, is 















































































already operating a plant and is extract- 
ing “Arctic” sugar for Kirovsk. 

It is estimated that up to three tons 
of dried lichens can be gathered, per 
acre, which assures abundant “Arctic” 
sugar crops. The Soviet Arctic com- 
munities need no longer suffer from 
sugar shortages. 


BYELO-RUSSIAN SCIENCE 


OR three years Byelo-Russia was 

under German occupation. Its cul- 
tural institutions, schools, libraries, 
laboratories, museums, were among the 
chief targets of the barbarians. 

Much of the personnel and equip- 
ment of the Byelo-Russian cultural in- 
stitutions, however, had been success- 
fully evacuated and work was contin- 
ued at their new sites. Consequently, 
as Byelo-Russia was liberated, its cul- 
ture could return as a functioning en- 
tity. It can look back to the last three 
dreadful years, not as lost years but as 
years of achievement. 

Among the notable contributions 
made by Byelo-Russian scientists in this 
period was a portable apparatus for the 
production of charcoal invented by 
Prof. V. Rakovsky. It proved particu- 
larly valuable for war emergencies and 
will be useful in undeveloped districts 
in peacetime. Prof. V. Goryachkin de- 
vised an improved process for producing 
molded peat for use in the chemical in- 
dustry and as fuel for gas generator 
motors. Contributions made by Prof. 
Lipatov were improved processes for 
extracting albumen from cotton waste 
and its use as a protective coating for 
fabrics, and for extracting albumen 
from the residues of cotton, linen and 
hemp seeds after the extraction of oil. 


A new instrument, the invention of ° 


Prof. I. Akulov, determines the ore 
content of mineral strata, in the field, 
greatly simplifying the work of geolo- 
gists. 

The agricultural sciences were en- 
riched by a new threshing machine in- 
vented by Prof. Yvies, which operates 
on less fuel and with a smaller grain 
wastage than previous models. Among 
improved grain varieties produced by 
Byelo-Russian plant breeders is a new 
wheat, immune to fungus diseases. 

A new climatic map of the world 
has been completed by Professor A. 
Kaigorodov. It is based on observa- 
tions furnished by 3000 weather sta- 
tions throughout the world. Its data 
includes factors not treated in previous 
climatic maps. 


Byelo-Russian historians have also. 


continued their work. Prof. V. Pichett 
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has finished a cultural history of the 
Byelo-Russian people; and Prof. A. 
Pertsev has made a study of medieval 
analogies with the practices of contem- 
porary fascism. 

Especially interesting is the experi- 
ence of the historian V. Nikolsky. Un- 
able to leave Minsk in time, he lived 
under the German occupation for 
eighteen months. The Germans were 
slaughtering every intellectual who re- 
fused to betray his people and Profes- 
sor Nikolsky was smuggled out by the 
underground to a guerrilla camp. For 
several months he shared the privations 
and risks of the guerrillas until a plane 
managed to get through and brought 
him to safety in Moscow. Through 
all these trying times Professor Nikol- 
sky continued work on a “History of 
Ancient Phoenician Society” which he 
completed in Moscow, where it won 
acclaim as a work of distinguished 
scholarship. 


APOTHECARY ISLAND 


WO hundred and thirty years ago, 
on the order of Peter the Great, a 
garden of medicinal herbs was planted 
on a small island in the River Neva. 
Because of this the island was given 


the name of Aptekarsky Ostrov 
(Apothecary Island). 

By 1941, when the Germans 
launched their destructive invasion, 


Apothecary Island had become one of 
the world’s largest botanical gardens, 
despite the fact that its site, near the 
Arctic Circle, made it necessary to grow 
most of its exhibits under glass. 


With 5,000,000 specimens its her- 
barium was unequalled in the world. 
Its stocks were replenished by expe- 
ditions which it sent to all parts of the 
world and it maintained a sub-station 
in Brazil in which many of its tropical 
specimens were grown and prepared. 


Before the siege by the Germans the 
hardest days of the institution were 
passed in the three years of Civil War 
between 1918 and 1921. It was diffi- 
cult then to find fuel to keep the hot- 
house plants alive and on several occa- 
sions, enemy forces were within a 
stone’s throw of the island. 

Under the direction of Professor 
Komarov, now head of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences, it weathered the diffi- 
culties of those years—to face worse 
trials in the present war. Apart from 
the loss of staff members to the army 
and the emergency defense corps, which 
reduced the care that could be given, 
the war conditions were especially de- 


structive to the sensitive plants from 
warmer climates. 

Shell concussions shattered glass 
roofs and walls and as the cold air 
curled in tropical plants instantly 
turned black, their leaves crackling and 
shrivelling as though devoured by in- 
visible flames. Thousands of rare plants 
died, further victims of German bar- 
barism, among them the collossal Vic- 
toria Regia whose leaves can support 
an adult man. 

The staff worked heroically to repair 
the shattered nurseries, to sandbank the 
walls of those that remained intact and 
to find fuel to maintain temperatures, 

Members of the staff took on the 
preservation of specimens as their re- 


sponsibility, taking the plants to their 


rooms, where it was possible to main- 
tain even temperatures. A. Krylov, 
who undertook to preserve a collection 
of rare orchids, built a greenhouse next 
to. his house and went out miles every 
day, with a sled, to fell wood to heat 
the collection. He preserved the collec- 
tion though his own room went without 
heat, and water froze in the glasses left 
on his table. 

Even more important, however, than 
the task of preservation, were the spe- 
cial war time services rendered by the 
staff. Again, in fact as well as in name, 
the institution became ‘Apothecary 
Island.” Every plant in the collection 
was studied for its medicinal values and 
the research yielded valuable new prep- 
arations. Among them were drugs use- 
ful in stopping bleeding, and in pro- 
moting healing of wounds; tonics, and 
new vitamin sources were also discov- 
ered. 

The depleted staff also found seeds 
for distribution and taught the popula- 
tion how to grow vegetables. Every 
inch of exposed earth in the besieged 
city was cultivated. Thus the Nazi ef- 
fort to starve out the indomitable Len- 
ingraders was thwarted in part, by the 
botanists of Apothecary Island. 


PROF. KATERINA ROZHKOVA 


ROMINENT among Soviet geol- 
ogists stands Professor Katerina 
Rozhkova whose specialty is bauxite, 
the chief ore of aluminum, and who is 
director of the Bauxite Laboratory of 
the Institute of Mineral Resources. 
Professor Rozhkova knows the loca- 
tion of Soviet bauxite deposits as a good 
housewife knows every corner of her 
house. She has a collection of ore sam- 
ples gathered in twenty-five years of 
prospecting all over the Soviet Union. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Nadya 


and Her 


Lieutenant 


A Short Story by 
TATYANA TESS 


IZA LOBACH, relief engineer of 
Department No. 7, went to the 
fighting front to take presents from 
the factory to the soldiers of the 
guards regiment of which the factory 
was a “patron.” She was delighted 
with her trip and upon her return she 
told her friends of the warm welcome 
she had received from the boys at the 
front. ‘Their morale, she said, was 
fine—the only thing was that they 
longed for mail and begged for more 
letters. She brought back with her a 
leng list of names and addresses, main- 
ly of those who had lost their friends 
and relatives in this war or whose fam- 
ilies were in occupied territory. 

During the noon recess the girls 
gathered around Liza and started to 
write down the names and addresses. 
In deep concentration, wrinkling her 
little pug nose, Liza tried to decipher 
the names. Nadya Petrashina, a 
young engineer of the department, 
came over to Liza and also took down 
a name: The name was that of Pri- 
vate Ivan Semenchuk. 

Nadya wanted her correspondent to 
be a private who hadn’t a soul in the 
world. On her way home, Nadya 
composed a letter to him. ‘The letter 
was a warm and touching one. Com- 
pletely engrossed in her thoughts, 
Nadya hardly realized how she reached 
her house. At supper she was very 
silent and kept smiling at her own 
thoughts. She wrote the letter and 
went to the corner to mail it. When 
she returned home, everyone was asleep 
and the kitten, which her little sister 
had hidden under the sheet, was now 
lying on the pillow clutched tightly by 
her little sister’s ink-stained hand. 
Nadya put the kitten on the floor, un- 
dressed and fell asleep dreaming. 

Nadya Petrashina was twenty-two 
years old. She was graduated from the 
institute the year the war began and 
immediately took a job in a factory 
Where the work was very difficult and 
complicated. She was a hard and 
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willing worker and liked the factory, 
where she was soon recognized as a 
capable and_ resourceful engineer. 
Nadya was an ordinary Soviet girl; in- 
dustrious, quiet, with large gray eyes 
and those soft, sweetly formed lips 
which belong only to people with pure 
souls. She lived the simple and hard 
life of an engineer in wartime; yet, it 
did not overburden her. She had very 
little spare time. In the evening she 
would go to the theatre with her girl 
friends, or more often just sit at home 
and read. Her friends called her a 
nun and laughed at her, but she took 
no offense and sincerely said she liked 
the life she was leading. It seemed 
to her that one should lead such a life 
in wartime, that everything one did 
should be worthwhile and clearly de- 
fined, and that accidental and trivial 
things were out of place. 

Nadya was pleased with the letter 
she had written to her private, Ivan 
Semenchuk. In the letter she wrote 
him about her trip to the Ukraine, the 
village, the wattled fences and the pop- 
lars that lined the road. She took it 
for granted that Semenchuk was from 
the Ukraine and that it would be pleas- 
ant for him to read about his native 
countryside, 
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Having mailed the letter, Nadya 
waited for an answer, but there was 
no reply. 

One week passed, two and three 
weeks and still Semenchuk did not an- 
swer. Nadya’s conscience began to 
bother her because she had written 
about trees and fences and such things. 
She decided the letter had been stuffy, 
uninteresting and not worthwhile an- 
swering. Another week passed, and 
now when Nadya started to recollect 
her unsuccessful correspondence, she 
dismissed the thought immediately and 
tried to think about something else. 

And then one day she received a let- 
ter from the front. Nadya read the 
letter and was puzzled to find that it 
was signed not by Semenchuk but by 
someone called Ivashenko. ‘Then she 
understood and was so infuriated at 
Liza Lobach that she called her a pug- 
nosed little fool under her breath. Evi- 
dently Liza had written down the 
name of a soldier who was not in that 
division of the guards at all. Nadya 
had written the letter about the trees 
and fences to a non-existent person and 
it must have been read aloud by the 
commander to all those present. Nadya 
was vexed to tears. Her letter must 
have sounded like a school girl’s com- 
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position on the Ukraine. She felt so 
miserable that.she tucked Ivashenko’s 
letter away in a box and decided never 
to touch it. But in the evening she 
read it again. ‘The more she read the 
more she liked the calm and straight- 
forward manner in which the letter 
was written. It had at the same time 
the dignity and the deprecating shy- 
ness characteristic of lonely people. 

Lieutenant Ivashenko explained that 
he had taken the liberty of writing in 
place of Semenchuk because he felt 
since both of them were unknown to 
her, they might be considered to have 
an equal claim on her friendship. He 
wrote little about himself. Before the 
war he had been a teacher living in 
Vinnitsa, where he had left a mother 
and sister. Nadya swore that she 
would not correspond with him any 
more, but her conscience bothered her 
and she didn’t know what to do. In 
the evening she answered his letter. 

e 

Two years passed. Nadya could no 
longer imagine how she had lived with- 
out Ivashenko’s letters from the front. 
They became part of her life, a direct 
and essential part. The lieutenant 
wrote to her as to his dearest friend in 
the world. He always wrote her be- 
fore an attack and afterwards told her 
how the battle had gone and in such 
letters Nadya saw that his handwrit- 
ing was that of a very tired man. 
Sometimes he wrote about his child- 
hood and Nadya already felt that she 
knew all about his home town} Vin- 
nitsa, Old Zerusolimka Street with its 
little cottages, and little curly-headed 
Moseiky, his boyhood friend who be- 
came a doctor and was killed in action. 

He wrote to her of everything a man 
thinks about at night under the dark 
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and terrible skies of war. She wrote 
to him about her life, her work and 
the things she cherished most in the 
world. When his replies were delayed, 
she would get up in the morning with 
a special feeling of emptiness and alarm 
which would oppress her all day. At 
such times she would take one of his 
old letters and re-read it, and again the 
warmth and tenderness and strength 
she always felt in Ivashenko’s letters 
would come over her. 

Once there had been no letters for 
a very long time. Nadya was so upset 
not to find any mail when she came 
home from work that quite unnecessari- 
ly she started to do the week’s laun- 
dry. She washed all the tablecloths 
and napkins she could find, then pull- 
ing down the curtains she said, ‘“Kind- 
ly take a bath,” and threw them into 
the washtub full of suds. Wringing 
out a heavy linen curtain, she raised 
her eyes and was struck dumb. 


A man was standing in the doorway. 


She saw a sunburned face with familiar 
eyes, not like in the snapshots, but 
much younger and better looking. 
Then she pictured herself—red-faced, 
disheveled, with a wet curtain in her 
hands. Nadya smiled uncertainly, the 
curtain fell from her hands and flopped 
heavily on the floor like a large fish. 

A half hour later they were sitting 
around a nicely laid table in a spruced- 
up room and Nadya’s father, an old 
worker, was pouring home-made wine 
for their guest and drawing him out 
about the war. The father, who had 
fought the Germans in 1914, wanted 
to show the guest that he too under- 
stood a little. The lieutenant told him 
about modern war technique and the 
defects of the German cannon “Ferdi- 
nand.” ‘They spoke slowly and sober- 
ly as man to man. From time to time 
the lieutenant would glance at Nadya 
and his face would light up. 

Suddenly they heard cannon boom- 
ing; green and red rockets illumined 
the sky. This was a salute to the army 
that liberated Vinnitsa. Nadya and 


the lieutenant were standing near the: 


window and, taking her hand, he said 
in a trembling voice, “How long I 
have waited for this day!” Soon after 
he left, promising to come the next 
day. 

Nadya had tickets to the ballet Swan 
Lake, but the seats were bad, so she 
gave the tickets away thinking it 
wouldn’t be proper for an_ officer 
to sit so far away from the stage. 
Later on she found out that the 
lieutenant had wanted to — see 


Swan Lake and Nadya felt so badly 
she nearly cried. Instead o: going 
to the theatre, they went for a walk 
They talked incessantly. It seemed j 
them both that they had known eac) 
other always and could remember thei; 
whole lives as though they had live; 
them together. The lieutenant showed 
Nadya her last letter which he took 
from his pocket where he kept it to. 


gether with her photograph. Nadya’ 


heart leaped when she saw how care. 
fully he kept her letter and picture, 

Nadya looked at the bronzed face, 
the firm chin, the brown birthmark 
near his ear and thought how for two 
years she had given him the same kind 
of devotion a dear sister or a beloved 
wife might have given. And now she 
understood why he needed devotion, 
Victory and the end of the war meant 
not only the salute of the guns for him. 
They held for him his future, a path 
through a quiet, dewy forest, Nadya’s 
warm hand in his, their happiness to- 
gether. This future was already glow- 
ing at the end of the long and blood) 
road that still lay ahead. They be. 
lieved in it, they felt their future hap- 
piness so clearly and completely that 
they were afraid to talk about it and 
walked in silence to the river. The 
lieutenant looked at the gray thawing 
ice. His lips trembled and he said 
softly: “We'll have a late spring this 
year.” Nadya’s heart was beating fast 
and she answered by moving her lips, 
“Yes,” as if he had spoken of something 
very precious and important. Both un- 
derstood there was nothing more to be 
said and now they could only wait and 
trust. 

The next day the lieutenant went 
back to the front. 

Nadya herself has just told me her 
story. In reality her name is not 
Nadya but another name which I will 
not mention because this story is 90 
personal. She did not show me the 
lieutenant’s letters and I did not ask to 
see them. She only showed me his pic- 


ture. I saw an open, good-looking face 


with bright eyes and a strong chin. 
Nadya looked long and intently at the 
picture as though seeing it for the first 
time and it was clear that for her it 
was the most beautiful face in the 
whole world. 

It seemed to me that in the room 
there was an aroma of fresh hay, damp 
earth and green leaves and that the 
branches of a tree brushed against the 
window. 

—Translated by Betty ‘Singer from 

Izvestia, May 6, 1944. 
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I am of Lithuanian descent. 


Question: 
Myself and many of my friends are in- 
terested in what is going to happen to 
the Lithuanian minority in Poland. Will 
you please discuss this and give us what- 
ever information you may have on the 


subject? N.S. N., Chelsea, Mass. 

Answer: Even in the present still 
formative stage of the post-war Polish 
state this problem of relationship be- 
tween the two neighboring countries is 
being worked out in a friendly and co- 
operative spirit. Formerly the Lithu- 
anian minority in Poland was oppressed 
and persecuted. The future relationship, 
therefore, between the Lithuanian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and an independent 
and democratic Poland was recognized as 
one requiring immediate attention. The 
establishment of this cordial relationship 
required a very radical solution of the 
minority problems inherited from the pre- 
war regimes in Poland and Lithuania. 

Accordingly the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation and the Lithuanian 
§.S.R. have agreed to mutually resettle 
their Polish and Lithuanian minorities. 
However, this resettlement is not made 
compulsory either for Poles living in 
Lithuania, or for Lithuanians living on 
the territory of Poland. Both states 
have agreed to facilitate the resettlement 
of Polish and Lithuanian nationals in 
accordance with the desires of the latter. 

This agreement is in many respects 
unique in the history of resettlements. 
Thus, Polish and Lithuanian peasants 
who wish to return to their respective 
countries will be granted homesteads 
equal to their present land holding. They 
retain their right to take with them all 
personal belongings, ever livestock and 
poultry. If, however, families prefer to 
leave some of their possessions behind 
them, a refund in money or kind will be 
made to them by their respective govern- 
ments at their new place of settlement. 

Both States also guarantee to their re- 
settled nationals employment in their re- 
spective trades or professions, and com- 
plete equality in every respect. 

The landless Polish peasants who for- 
merly resided in Lithuania will be al- 
lotted land in the new Poland, in accord- 
ance with the recently enacted agrarian 
reform of the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. The two states will, 
at the end of the readjustment, settle all 
accounts involved in financing the reset- 
tlement, compensation for property left 
behind, transportation, etc. 
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This resettlement agreement applies 
also to Jews who formerly resided in 
Lithuania and who would, for personal 
reasons, prefer to live in Poland. They 
will be granted Polish citizenship. Simi- 
larly Jews residing on Polish territory 
who now wish to live in Lithuania, may 
do so and become Lithuanian citizens. 

This agreement includes the right of a 
Pole who formerly resided in Poland and 
who, again for personal reasons, prefers 
to live in the Lithuanian S.S.R., to resettle 
in Lithuania and become a Lithuanian 
citizen. The same right of choosing citi- 
zenship also applies to a Lithuanian who 
prefers to settle in Poland. 

The agreement provides for the regis- 
tration of those wishing to resettle, be- 
tween October 15 and December 1, 1944. 
Actual resettlement will be carried on 
between December 1944 and April 1945. 

One other feature involved in this re- 
settlement is worthy of notice, for it il- 
lustrates the new fraternal spirit among 
nations liberated by the Soviet Union. 
Since there were no adequate railroad 
facilities between Poland and Lithuania, 
both parties to this agreement asked the 
neighboring Byelo-Russian §.S.R. to ex- 
tend its facilities for the use of the reset- 
tlers. Byelo-Russia promptly gave its as- 
sent. 

In addition to exchange and compensa- 
tion for land, personal belongings or 
harvest left behind, the resettlers will be 
given in their new homes a monetary 
loan to the amount of 5,000 rubles or 
5,000 zloty, which they can use in setting 
up their new household and other imme- 
diate expenses. The loan is to be repaid 
over a period of five years. 

This agreement was signed on the au- 
thority of the Government of the Lithu- 
anian §.$.R. by the Chairman of the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars, Ged- 
vilas, and for the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation, by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Ossubka-M orawski. 

Another example of this solution of the 
minority problem is the agreement of re- 
settlement of minorities between the new 
Polish Committee of National Liberation 
and the two Soviet Republics—the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Byelo-Russian 
S.S.R. As is well known, the Western 
sections of these two Republics which 
had been for twenty years under Polish 
domination, were liberated and united 
with their respective peoples in 1939. 

This is a three-cornered agreement 
which provides for the free choice of 
settlement of people who are now located 
on the territories of these three republics 
—two of them Soviet Republics and one 
the new Polish State. 

The agreement provides that people 
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who were Polish citizens before Septem- 
ber 1939 may, if they wish, go into newly 
reconstituted Poland. It also provides 
that Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians now 
residing on Polish territory may return 
either to the Ukraine or to Byelo-Russia. 
All of this evacuation and resettlement 
is entirely voluntary. 

In Poland the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation will be in charge of 
this resettlement, and in the two Soviet 
Republics their respective governmental 
organs. 

The Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians 
who resettle in either of the two repub- 
lics will be given their rightful allotment 
of land, and may either join collective 
farms or engage in individual farming. 
Persons evacuated from the Ukraine and 
from Byelo-Russia for resettlement on 
the territory of the Polish State, will re- 
ceive land in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law on agrarian reform in 
Poland promulgated by the Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. This law 
applies not only to those resettlers who 
had their own plots but also to formerly 
landless peasants. 

Every family will also be granted a 
loan of 5,000 zloty or rubles for setting 
up their new household. The loans are 
to be repaid within five years. Each fam- 
ily is allowed to take out personal be- 
longings, tools and implements, within a 
two-ton limit. For property, crops or 
livestock left behind monetary compen- 
sation will be made, for which the gov- 
ernments concerned will make settlement 
in the final reckoning of all accounts in- 
volved. 

The agreements were signed for the 
Ukrainian §.S.R. by the Chairman of the 
Peoples’ Commissars, Khrushchev; for 
the Byelo-Russian §.S.R. by the Chair- 
man of its Council of Peoples’ \Commis- 
sars, Ponomarenko, and for the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation by 
Chairman Ossubka-Morawski. 


Question: Is it true that the Soviet 
Union has awarded decorations to mem- 
bers of the Czechoslovak Army? A 
Czech-American, Barberton, Ohio. 


Answer: Yes, it is true, and that the 
Government of the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public has awarded military decorations 
to a number of Red Army Generals, of- 
ficers and men. Among the recipients of 
these decorations were the famous mili- 
tary leaders of the USSR, Marshal of 
the Soviet Union A. M. Vassilevsky, and 
the late Army General N. F. Vatutin. 

This exchange of decorations drama- 
tizes the mutual struggle of the Red and 
Czechoslovakian armies fighting side by 
side. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


I shall not give figures of the losses in 
killed and prisoners which the enemy sus- 
tained in these operations, of the number 
of guns, tanks, aircraft, shells and ma- 
chine guns captured by our troops and so 
forth. You probably are acquainted with 
these figures from the communiqués of 
the Soviet Information Bureau. 

Such are the main operations of the 
Red Army during the past year which 
brought about the expulsion of the Ger- 
man troops from the confines of our 
country. The result of these operations 
was that 120 divisions of Germans and 
their allies were smashed and put out of 
action. Instead of 257 divisions standing 
against our front last year, of which 207 
divisions were German, today we have 
against our front,- after all the total and 
supertotal mobilizations, a total of 204 
German and Hungarian divisions. Of 
these not more than 180 are German. 


Nazis’ Power Stressed 


It must be admitted that in the present 
war Hitlerite Germany with her fascist 
army turned out to be a more powerful 
and perfidious enemy than Germany and 
her armies in past wars. To this must 
be added the fact that the Germans in 
this war succeeded in making use of the 
economic forces of almost the whole of 
Europe and the pretty significant armies 
of her vassals. 

And if, in spite of these conditions fav- 
oring Germany’s conduct of the war, she 
has nevertheless found herself on the 
verge of inevitable catastrophe, it has to 
be explained by the fact that Germany’s 
chief opponent, the Soviet Union, has sur- 
passed the efforts of Hitlerite Germany. 

What is new in the past year in the 
war against Hitlerite Germany is the 
fact that the Red Army conducted its 
operations against the German troops not 


in isolation, as had been the case in the - 


preceding years, but jointly with troops 
of our allies. 

‘The Teheran conference was not in 
vain. The decision of the Teheran con- 
ference for joint blows on Germany from 
the west, south and east began to be 
carried out with astonishing exactness. 

Simultaneously with the Red Army’s 
operations on the Soviet-German front 
the Allied troops began the invasion of 
France and organized powerful opera- 
tions, forcing Hitlerite Germany to wage 
war on two fronts. Our allies accom- 
plished mass landing operations on the 
coast of France, unprecedented in history 
as regards organization and scale, and by 
mass force overcame the German fortifi- 
cations. 

Thus Germany found herself seized 
in the vise between two fronts. As was 
to be expected, the enemy was not able 
to stand up to the joint blows of the Red 
Army and the Allied troops. The resist- 
ance of the enemy was smashed and his 
troops in a short space of time were 
thrown out of the confines of middle 
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Italy, France, Belgium and the Soviet 
Union. The enemy was hurled back to 
the frontiers of Germany. 


Fronts Mutually Dependent 


There can be no doubt that without 
the organization of the second front. in 
Europe, which pinned down seventy-five 
divisions of the Germans, our troops 
would not have been able in so short a 
space of time to break down the resist- 
ance of the German troops and drive 
them from the confines of the Soviet 
Union. Thus there is equally no doubt 
that without the mighty operations of the 
Red Army in the summer of this year, 
which pinned down some 200 German di- 
visions, the troops of our allies would not 
have been able so quickly to deal with the 
German troops and throw them out of 
the area of middle Italy, France and 
Belgium. 

The task is to continue to hold Ger- 
many in the vise between two fronts. 
This is the key to victory. 

If the Red Army was able successfully 
to fulfill its duty to the motherland and 
drive the Germans from the confines of 
the Soviet Union, it did so thanks to 
the fact that it had the supreme support 
of the rear, the whole country, the whole 
people of our country. 

The selfless work of all Soviet peoples, 
under leadership of our state and party 
organs, went forward in the past year 
under the banner “All for the front.” 

The past year was marked with new 
successes in industry, agriculture and 
transport, a new upward trend of our 
military economy. On the fourth year of 


the war our factories produced planes,. 


tanks, guns, mortars and ammunition 
many times more than at the beginning 
of the war. The most difficult period of 
the restoration of agriculture lies behind 
us. After the return to the country of 
the fertile lands of the Don and Kuban, 
after the liberation of the Ukraine, our 
agriculture is rapidly recovering, inspired 
by the victories. 

Soviet rail transport stood up to the 
traffic, which it is hardly likely the trans- 
port of any other country could have 
coped with. The Soviet State, despite 
the hard times of war, despite the tempo- 
rary occupation by the Germans of ex- 
tremely large, economically important dis- 
tricts of the country, in the course of the 
war, did not curtail but increased its 
supplies to the front of arms and am- 
munition. 

Now the Red Army has tanks, guns, 
planes in not smaller, but larger num- 
bers than the Germans. As for the 
quality of our war material, in this re- 
spect it is considerably superior to that 
of the enemy. 

The Soviet people gave up a great 
deal ‘that was necessary, accepted delib- 
erately serious material privations in 
order to give more to the front. The ten- 
fold labors of the present war did not 


break, but made still stronger the iron 
will and courageous spirit of the Soviet 
people. 

Our working class strained all their 
efforts for the sake of victory, constantly 
perfected the technique of production, in- 
creased tne capacity of industrial enter- 
prises, erected new factories and work- 
shops. 

Our intellectuals proceeded boldly 
along the road of new inventions in the 
sphere of technique and culture, success- 
fully developing contemporary science stil] 
further, creatively using their achieve- 
ments in the production of arms for the 
Red Army. By their creative labor, the 
Soviet intellectuals contributed an inval- 
uable share to the cause of routing the 
enemy. 

Just as we cannot fight and conquer 
without modern arms, so we cannot fight 
and be victorious without provisions. 
The Red Army, in the fourth year of 
the war, thanks to care shown by the 
collective farming peasants, is experienc- 
ing no shortage of food. Men and women 
collective farmers are supplying the work- 
ers and intellectuals with food, and in- 
dustry with raw materials, thus securing 
the normal working of the factories and 
plants making arms and equipment for 
the front. Our collective farming peas- 
antry, actively and with a complete un- 
derstanding of their duty to their mother- 
land, are assisting the Red Army to 
achieve victory over the enemy. 


Workers’ Feats Praised 


The unexampled feats of labor of 
Soviet women and our glorious young 
people, who carried on their shoulders 
the main burden of the labor in the fac- 
tories and plants, in the collective and 
State farms, will forever go down in 
history. 

For the sake of the honor and in- 
dependence of the motherland, Soviet 
women, young men and girls are dis- 
playing prowess and heroism on the front 
of labor. They have shown themselves 
worthy of their fathers and sons, hus- 
bands and brothers defending the mother- 
land from the German fascist monsters. 
The feats of labor performed by Soviet 
people in the rear, equally with the un- 
dying military deeds of our troops at the 
front, have their source in the ardent 
creative Soviet patriotism. 

The strength of Soviet patriotism lies 
in the fact that it has as its basis not 


‘racial or national prejudice, but profound 


loyalty and the faith of the people in 
their Soviet motherland, the fraternal 
friendship of the working people of all 
nations of our country. 

Soviet patriotism is harmonious. It 
combines the national traditions of the 
people and the common vital interests 
of all the working people of the Soviet 
Union. Soviet patriotism does not dis- 
unite, but on the contrary consolidates all 
nations and nationalities in our country 
into one single fraternal family. In this 
should be seen the basis of the inde- 
structible and still stronger friendship of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. At the 
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same time the peoples of the Soviet Union 
respect the rights and independence of 
the peoples of countries abroad, and have 
always displayed their readiness to live 
in peace and friendship with neighboring 
states. 

In this should be seen the basis of the 
developing and strengthening ties between 
our states and all the freedom-loving 
countries. 


Bitter Fruits of Racial Hatred 


The Soviet people hate the German 
invaders not because they are people of a 
foreign nation, but because they have 
brought our people and all freedom-loving 
peoples misery and suffering. It is an old 
saying of our people: “The wolf is not 
bad because he is gray, but because he 
ate the sheep.” 

For their ideological weapons the Ger- 
man fascists selected the racial theory of 
human hatred, calculating that their ser- 
mons on bestial nationalism would create 
the moral-political premises for the domi- 
nation of the German invaders over the 
enslaved peoples. 

However, the policy of racial hatred 
pursued by the Hitlerites became in actual 
fact the source of internal weakness and 
foreign political isolation for the German 
fascist state. 

The ideology and policy of racial 
hatred is one of the factors making for 
the downfall of the Hitlerite bandit plot. 
It cannot be considered an accident that 
not only the enslaved peoples of France, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Belgium, Denmark, Norway and 
Holland have risen up against the Ger- 
man imperialists, but also the former 
vassals of Hitler—the Italians, Roman- 
ians, Finns, Bulgarians. 

By their cannibal policy, the Hitlerite 
clique has roused against Germany all 
the peoples of the world. And the so- 
called “chosen German” has become the 
object of universal hatred. 

In the course of this war the Hitlerites 
have sustained not only a military defeat 
but also a moral and political defeat. 

The ideology of the equal rights of all 
races and nations, which is established in 
our country, has won a complete victory 
over the ideology of bestial nationalism 
and the racial hatred of Hitlerites. 

Now when the patriotic war is pro- 
ceeding to its victorious conclusion the 
historic role of the Soviet people stands 
out in all its magnitude. Now everyone 
admits that the Soviet people, by their 
self-sacrificing struggle, saved all the na- 
tions of Europe from the fascist pogrom- 
ists. This is the great service rendered 
by the Soviet people to the history of 
mankind. 

I will now turn to foreign political 
questions. The past year was a year of 
triumph of the common cause against the 
German coalition, for the sake of which 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the U. S. A. have united in 
military alliance. This was a year of 
Consolidation of the unity and coordina- 
tion of the operations of the three main 
Powers against Hitlerite Germany. 


The decision of the Teheran conference 
for joint action against Germany and the 
brilliant putting into practice of those de- 
cisions constitute one of the clear indi- 
cations of the stabilization of the front 
against the Hitlerite coalition. 

Few large-scale planned military opera- 
tions for joint action against a common 
enemy can be found in history carried 
out so fully and exactly as the plan drawn 
up at the Teheran conference for the 
joint blow against Germany was carried 
out. 

There can be no doubt that without 
the unity of outlook and the coordination 
of action of the three great powers, the 
Teheran decisions could not have been 
realized so fully and exactly. 


United Front Achieved 


It is also without doubt, on the other 
hand, that successful realization of the 
Teheran decisions could not fail to serve 
to consolidate the front of the United 
Nations. 

The decision of the conference at Dum- 
barton Oaks on the question of the organ- 
ization of post-war security should be 
regarded as an equally clear indication 
of the stability of the front of the United 
Nations. 

There is talk of difference between the 
powers on certain questions of security. 
Differences do exist, of course, and they 
will arise on a number of other issues in 
the future. Differences occur even among 
people of one and the same party. All the 
more so should they occur between rep- 
resentatives of different States and of 
different parties. 

One should not be surprised because 
differences exist, but because there are 
so few of them, and that they are as a 
rule solved almost every time after the 
united and coordinated action of the three 
great powers. It is not a question of the 
differences, but that the differences should 
not be solved against the interests of the 
unity of the three great powers; and 
that in the final count they are solved in 
the direction of the interests of that 
unity. 

It is known that more serious dif- 
ferences existed for us on the question 





of the opening of the second front. But 
we know equally well that these differ- 
ences were solved in the long run in a 
spirit of complete agreement. I can say 
exactly the same concerning the differ- 
ences at the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

Characteristic of this conference is not 
the fact that certain differences were re- 
vealed there but that nine-tenths of the 
security questions were solved at this 
conference in the spirit of complete agree- 
ment. 

That is why I think that the decisions 
of the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
should be regarded as one of the clear 
indications of the stability of the front 
against Germany. 


Unity Shown at Parley 


A still more vivid indication of the 
consolidation of the United Nations front 
should be considered the recent negotia- 
tions with the head of the British Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Churchill, and the British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eden, 
in Moscow, held in a friendly atmosphere 
and in a spirit of complete agreement. 

Throughout the whole course of the 
war the. Hitlerites made desperate ef- 
forts to disunite the United Nations and 
set them one against the other, to cause 
suspicion and misunderstanding among 
them, to weaken their military efforts 
and mutual confidence, and possibly set 
them at war against each other. 

These Hitlerite aspirations are fully 
understandable. For them there is no 
greater danger than the unity of the 
United Nations in the struggle against 
Hitlerite imperialism, and for them there 
would have been no greater military and 
political success than to disunite the Al- 
lied powers in their struggle against the 
common enemy. 

It is known, however, how much in 
vain were the efforts of the fascist politi- 
cians to dislocate the alliance of the 
great powers. This signifies that no acci- 
dental transitory motive, but vitally im- 
portant long-term interests lie at the 
basis of the alliance of our country, Great 
Britain and the United States. 

There is no need to doubt that if the 
fighting alliance of the democratic powers 
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has stood. the trial of more than four 
years of war, if it is consolidated by the 
blood of the peoples who have risen up 
in defense of their liberty and honor, the 
more so will that alliance stand the trials 
of the concluding stage of the war. 


Allied Front Extended 


The past year, however, was not only 
a year of consolidation of the Allied 
powers against the German thrust but 
also a year of extension of that front. 
It cannot be considered an accident that 
after Italy other allies of Germany were 
withdrawn from the war, Finland, Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

It should be noted that these states 
not only withdrew from the war but 
broke with Germany and declared war 
on her, thus attaching themselves to the 
front of the United Nations against 
Hitlerite Germany. 

There can be no doubt that the last 
ally of Germany in Europe, Hungary, 
will also be put out of commission shortly. 
This will signify complete isolation of 
Hitlerite Germany in Europe and early 
catastrophe will inevitably follow. _ 

The United Nations make a victorious 
combination in the war against Hitlerite 
Germany. The war against Germany 
will be won by the United Nations. There 
can be no doubt at all on that score. 

To win the war against Germany 
means to accomplish a great, historic task. 
But to win the war does not yet mean 
security to the peoples of the world in 
the future. The task is not only to win 
the war against Germany, but also to 
make impossible the outbreak of new 
aggression and a new war, if not for- 
ever, at least for the duration of a con- 
siderable period. 

After the defeat of Germany she will, 
of course, be disarmed, both in the eco- 
nomic and_ military-political respects. 
However, it would be naive to think that 
she will not attempt to restore her power 
and develop new aggression. It is known 
to all that the German leaders are al- 
ready now preparing for a new war. 
History points to the fact that a short 
period—twenty or thirty years—is sufh- 
cient for Germany to recover from de- 
feat and to restore her power. 


How to Curb Aggression 


What means are available to avert 
new aggression by Germany and, if war 
arises, to stifle it at its very beginning, 
without allowing it to develop into 
large-scale war? ‘This question is the 
more appropriate because, as_ history 
shows, aggressive nations — nations that 
attack—are usually more prepared for a 
new war than peace-loving nations, which, 
not being interested in a new war, are 
usually too late in preparing for it. 

This means that the aggressive nations 
in this war before the outbreak of war 

had an invasion army ready, while the 
' peace-loving nations did not even have 
fully satisfactory armies at the crisis of 
mobilization. 

It cannot be considered accidental that 
such unpleasant facts occurred as the in- 
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cident at Pearl Harbor, the loss of the 
Philippines and the other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, the loss of Hong Kong 
and Singapore, when Japan as an aggres- 
sive nation proved more prepared for war 
than Great Britain and the United States, 
which pursued a policy of peace. 

Neither can we consider accidental 
such an unpleasant fact as the loss of 
the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia and the Baltic 
regions during the very first year of war, 
when Germany, as an aggressive nation, 
proved more prepared for war than the 
peace loving Soviet Union. 

It would be naive to explain these facts 
by the personal qualities of the Japanese 
and Germans, their superiority over the 
British, Americans and Russians, their 
foresight, etc. It is not a question of 
their personal qualities but of the fact 
that the aggressive nations, interested in 
a new war, as nations preparing for war 
over a long period and accumulating 
forces for this purpose usually are—and 
must be—more prepared for war than 
peace loving nations who are not inter- 
ested in a new war. 

This is natural and comprehensive. 
This is, if you like, a law of history that 
cannot be denied. 

It cannot be denied that in the future 
the peace loving nations may again find 
themselves taken unawares by aggression, 
that is, of course, if they do not work out 
now special measures capable of averting 
aggression. What means are there for 
averting new aggression by Germany and, 
if war arises in spite of that, stifling it 
at its very beginning and not allowing 
it to develop into large-scale war? 


Means for This Purpose 


There are such means for this purpose. 
Apart from complete disarmament of the 
aggressor nations there is only one means. 
This is, to create a special organization 
to defend peace and ensure security, com- 
posed of representatives of the freedom- 
loving nations; to put at the disposal of 
the leading organ of such an organiza- 
tion the essential amount of armed force 
required to avert aggression; to make 
it the duty of this organization, in case 
ot necessity, to apply without delay these 
armed forces to avert or liquidate aggres- 
sion; and to punish those guilty of ag- 
gression. 

There must not be a repetition of the 
sad memory of the League of Nations, 
which did not have either the right or the 


means to avert aggression. It will be a- 


new, specially empowered international 
organization with everything at its dis- 
posal to defend peace and avert a new 
war. 

Can one reckon on the fact that the 
activity of this international organization 
will be sufficiently effective ? 

It will be effective if the great Powers, 
which have borne on their shoulders the 
main burden of the war against Germany, 
will act in future also in the spirit of 
unanimity and concord. It will not be 
effective if these essential conditions are 
violated. 

Comrades! The Soviet people and the 


Red Army are successfully executing the 
tasks that have faced them during the 
patriotic war. The Red Army has worth. 
ily fulfilled its patriotic duty and liberated 
our motherland from the enemy. 

Henceforth and forever our soil is free 
from the Hitlerite filth. Now the last, 
final mission remains for the Red Army, 
namely, to complete, together with the 
armies of our allies, the task of defeating 
the German fascist armies, finishing of 
the fascist beast in his own lair, and rais. 
ing over Berlin the banner of victory, 

There is ground to reckon on this task 
being fulfilled by the Red Army in the 
near future. 

Long live our victorious Red Army! 
Long live our glorious Navy! Long live 
the Soviet working people! Long live 
our great motherland! Death to the 
German fascist invaders! 
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68 concerts to serve tonight. However 


. they have now got an auto.” 


Everybody sighed with relief and be- 
gan chatting. Half an hour later in 
came the performers — stalwart young 
fellows in tan uniforms. The announcer 
introduced them with these words, “I 
can’t guarantee their music but I can 
guarantee their airplanes.” Which 
brought down the house. 

They had worked eight hours that 
day making planes, and they were 
scheduled to give three concerts that 
evening between nine and twelve. Their 
jazz technique and vaudeville patter 
was the most American thing I have 
seen in Moscow for twenty years. 

Particularly American was their jest- 
ing about hardships and their humor- 
ous twisting of good old slogans. 
One number was a medley of mixed 
song favorites with the refrains all clev- 
erly misapplied. It described a Moscow 
apartment with the electricity not 
working, the heating system broken 
down and the windows, smashed 
two years ago, still out. When asked 
how soon he would repair the boiler 
the house manager replied in the good 


- old words of a heroic song of Soviet 


youth ‘fearing neither heat nor cold.’ 
The song went on to a_ burgled 
apartment where the thieves had left 
behind only a poster carrying the words 
of a famous collective farm song about 
their ‘carefree, wealthy life.’ 

I said this jesting on hardships and 
scrambling of heroic slogans was typi 
cally American. So it is. But it is also 
typically present day Soviet. I wish 
those people who think of Soviet life as 
stereotyped and regimented could have 
seen that audience. 
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Reviews by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 
The Hero City—Leningrad 


LeNINGRAD. By Alexander Werth. Al- 
jred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


OWARD the end of September, 

1943, Alexander Werth, a British 
correspondent of Russian birth, flew into 
Leningrad. At that time, although the 
German siege ring had been broken 
through, the city was still nearly encir- 
ded and underwent daily shellings, which 
could no longer have any military ob- 
ict. They could only destroy more 
houses and kill more civilians. 

Five months later, Werth paid a sec- 
ond visit. By then the German siege 
guns were silent; they had become Red 
Army trophies. The Nazi siege armies 
were “disengaging” with great haste to 
the Estonian border. On the battlefields 
behind them lay between 60,000 and 
70.000 new German Corpses. Finland 
whose troops had maintained part of the 
siege ring was quaking toward the col- 
lapse that soon took her out of the war. 

Thus Mr. Werth witnessed, at first 
hand, some of the realities of: the great 
siege; he witnessed the liberation of the 
great city; and he had the opportunity to 
get the stories of the people who had 
passed history’s most heroic endurance test. 

For the task of describing the historic 
siege, he was therefore superbly quali- 
fed. And not only did he have the 
knowledge of the Russian language and 
the Russian people which made his earlier 
book, Moscow War Diary, one of the 
best of the correspondent’s books about 
wartime Russia, but Leningrad was his 
native city. He had the past to measure 
the present against. He knew both the 
old tradition and the new Soviet life that 
had fused into the great and resourceful 
strength which frustrated the Nazis and 
contributed immeasurably to the victory 
over Nazism. 

At the beginning Mr. Werth, working 
for an ofthand effect, writes with a some- 
what strained cleverness. But soon the 
cleverness falls away, and a power enters 
the writing that transcends mere good 
style. Soon after its opening Leningrad 
becomes as absorbing a book as one may 
hope to find. 

The story builds upon realities; the 
words of soldiers, of women, of scien- 
tists, of workers, of children, in brief 
touches that compress entire dramas and 
shine with significance. For example the 
undefeatable spirit of the city comes clear 
in this recollection by a Leningrad girl: 

We were staying in the country at 
Lychkovo, and there were lots of Len- 
ingrad kids—forty of us—and we hunt- 
ed parachutists. We caught three of 
them. To be truthful, it was the boys 
who caught them; the girls were very 
frightened, for all the Germans had 
tommy-guns. There was one hiding 
behind a bush and he was firing all the 
time, no one could get near him. Sev- 
tral of the boys crawled up to him 
from behind, pounced on him, bit him 
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and took away his tommy-gun. But 
he had time to kill one of the boys. 


And the tragedy comes clear in this 
brief bit about a Leningrad orphan: 


Just as we were about to take leave 
a beautiful child of six, a little girl, 
came running up to Comrade Bor- 
schenko crying, “Mamma! Mamma!” 
and, burying her face in Catherine 
Evgenievna’s skirt, began to sob. “It’s 
pathetic,” said Catherine Evgenievna 
in a whisper, stroking the child’s hair 
and taking her up in her arms and 
giving her a kiss. “Her mother died 
in the famine and her father is at the 
front, so she calls everybody ‘Mamma’.” 


And what could make clearer the re- 
ality of the statement that Leningrad 
workers gave the last ounce of their 
strength than this account of how they 
knew, almost to the hour, when they 
would die. 

Comrade Semyonov paused for a 
moment and there was a frown on his 
face. “Yes,” he said, “to this day I 
cannot quite understand it. I don’t 
quite understand yet how it was pos- 
sible to have that will-power, that 
strength of mind. Many of them 
hardly able to walk with hunger, 
would drag themselves to the factory 
every day, eight, ten and even twelve 
kilometres. For there were no tram- 
cars. We used all sorts of, you would 


think, childish expedients to keep the 
work going. When there were no bat- 
teries, we used pedals from a bicycle 
to keep the lathes turning. Somehow, 
people knew when they were going to 
die. It was uncanny and hard to 
understand. People always thought of 
their families in such cases, and tried 

to spare them unnecessary worry. I 

remember one of our older workmen 

staggering into this office one day and 
saying to me, ‘Comrade Chief, I have 

a request to make. I am one of your 

old workers and you have always been 

a good friend to me, and I know you 

will not refuse. I am not going to 

bother you again. I know that today 
or tomorrow I shall die. My family 
are in a very poor way—very weak. 

They won’t have the strength to man- 

age the funeral. Will you be a friend 

and have a cofin made for me, and 
have it sent to my family, so they 
don’t have the extra worry of trying 
to get a cofin? You know how diffi- 
cult it is to get one.’ That happened 
during the blackest days in December 
or January. And such things happened 
day after day. How many workers 

came into this office saying, ‘Chief, I 

shall be dead today or tomorrow!’ 

We would send them to the factory 

hospital, but they always died.” 

It is an indication of the scope and 
drama of the book that these passages 
have been taken at random. Virtually 
every page could be similarly excerpted. 

The book deserves to be called a 
worthy tribute to Leningrad and its 
great defenders. I can think of no bet- 
ter compliment to pay its author. 


Three Children’s Books 


Mabe 1N THE USSR, by William C. 
White, illustrated with photographs 
and picture maps. Knopf, $2.00 

SASHA AND THE SAMovar, by Lorraine 
and Jerrold Beim, pictures by Rafaello 
Busoni. Harcourt Brace & Co., $1.75. 

YouNG FIGHTER OF THE Soviets, by 
Vera Edelstadt, with illustrations by 
Florian. Knopf, $2.00 


ae ANY are the things made in the 

USSR. Nothing in all Russian 
history is more important than the new 
Russians ‘made’ by Soviet schools and 
Soviet life on one sixth of the world’s 
surface.” 

With this sentence with which Mr. 
White concludes his absorbing account 
of life in the Soviet Union, Made in the 
USSR, he has written the best character- 
ization of his book. For through his de- 
scription of the handicrafts and arts and 
the industrial and agricultural production 
of the Soviet Union he has succeeded in 
making clear and graphic the new life 
brought to old Russia by the Soviets. A 
good book for children between the ages 
of twelve to sixteen. 

« 

Everybody was doing something but 

Sasha. The men were in the army; the 


women were in the fields. Whenever he 
set out to do something he was told: 
“You’re too little.’ But Sasha found 
something to do for which everybody was 
grateful, and Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 
in Sasha and The Samovar tell it in the 
vivid style that has put them in a class 
by themselves as writers of children’s 
books. For children from kindergarten 
age to third grade. 

+ 


When Dmitri, the hero of Young 
Fighters of the Soviets was evacuated to 
Moscow it was hard to console him. His 
friend Marko had stayed behind with 
the partisans. But the war came to Mos- 
cow too and Dmitri had his chance to 
play a hero’s part in the capture of a 
parachuted Nazi spy. There is the re- 
union with Marko, the Partisan, and 
other exciting events, well told by Miss 
Edelstadt, who makes clear also that this 


_ is no “heroism for heroism’s sake” but 


to preserve the right to create. It is epi- 
tomized in the grandmother’s words to 
the young heroes: “You will have to 
spend your youth to rebuild what has 
been destroyed. It is good to 
build. . . .” A good book for children 
eight to twelve years old. 
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Valuable Additions 
to a Good Book 


I WENT TO THE SovieT Arctic by Ruth 
Gruber, illustrated with photographs 
and maps. Viking Press, $3.50. 


N 1939 Ruth Gruber’s I Went to the 

Soviet Arctic appeared. It won im- 
mediate and enthusiastic notice as an in- 
teresting and valuable piece of reportage 
on one of the most important Soviet 
achievements, the navigation of the Arc- 
tic Ocean and the establishment of Arctic 
settlements and scientific stations. The 
resources of the North thus made avail- 
able, and the new scientific discoveries, 
have served not only the Soviet people 
but all humanity. 

Since then the war has proved the 
vision and foresight of these develop- 
ments. ‘The Germans who had laughed 
at the putterings of the Russians with 
their Arctic icebox discovered that it 
worked, and one of their major war ef- 
forts—and defeats—was their attempt to 
smash it, particularly its door at Mur- 
mansk. 

It is what the war developments dis- 
closed and the new significance of Arctic 
areas in international relations that Miss 
Gruber deals with in the additions and 
changes that she has made to bring her 
book up to date, and they are of the 





Elena Tiapkina, as Fedosia making the stirring speech on the treatment of the Nazis 
with which “The Rainbow" closes. 


greatest importance. To these additions 
she has been able to bring the knowledge 
gained in work for the Department of 
Interior in Alaska, and in further con- 
tacts with Soviet navigators, sailing or 
flying the Arctic routes, 


The New Soviet Film 


THE Rainpow, based on the Stalin Prize 
Novel by Wanda Wassilewska, directed 
by Mark Donskoy, Produced by the Kiev 
Film Studios in Tashkent, American re- 
lease by Artkino Pictures, Inc. In New 
York at the Stanley Theater. 


N Ukrainian tradition a rainbow sym- 

bolizes hope. Several days before its 
liberation a rainbow appeared in the skies 
above the Ukrainian village in which 
the events in this film take place. That 
omen is followed by another, a Soviet 
scouting plane. Later white-clad Soviet 
scouts steal into the village, locate the 
German firing points, steal back to their 
lines, and soon after their comrades 
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swarm in and bring the German horror 
to an end, 

But the war, as a battle record, is 
only a very. small part of this beautiful 
and moving film. Its subject is rather 
the war back of the battle, the war as it 
descends upon the non-combatants, 
women and old men and children, and 
the fortitude they find to endure through 
a rule brutally calculated to break their 
spirit. This is portrayed with a realism 
so powerful and through action so dra- 
matically right and so profoundly under- 
stood that The Rainbow is certain to 
rank among the greatest films of the war. 

Essentially The Rainbow is about 
women, about mothers. In her discern- 
ing review of Wanda Wassilewska’s 
novel from which this film is made, Gene- 
vieve Taggard wrote: 

“The thread of action goes through 
the hearts and wills of women ... The 


unit of resistance is the suffering flesh 


of all in the group, but mostly the flesh 
ot women; their nerves, their heartbeats, 
their brusque control of their children, 
their determination to bury their sons, 
to heal wounds, protect the tender, feed 
the young, conceal food from the enemy. 
Every woman in the book is concerned 
with the life or the death of a beloved 
body, beginning with the secret visit of 
one woman to the frozen body of a son 
left in the snow of a ravine. Next, in 
a woman who steals her little son’s body 
to bury it in the clay floor of her own 
house. Next with a pregnant guerrilla 
woman whose long agony in resistance 
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to questioning and then, in childbirth in 
the sub-zero cold of a cattle barn, and 
finally to a contiusion that must be left 
untold ip this review.” 

The Rainbow is not an_ idealized 
story of flawless heroism. Not all the 
villagers stand up under the ordeal of 
German occupation. But the miserable 
Quisling who becomes “mayor” for the 
Germans discovers that the judgment 
of the community can reach him past the 
bayonets of the Nazis. And the woman 
who gives herself to the commandant 
discovers that the silence of the village 
women can freeze through her prosti- 
tute’s fee of furs. These only serve to 
make clearer the triumphs of the rest 
whose first achievement was the con- 
quest over their own weaknesses. 

The script and dialog for this re- 
markable film was written by Wanda 
Wassilewska herself, which may account 
for the fidelity to the book; but then, 
Mark Donskoy, who directed the film, 
had already demonstrated his sensitive- 
ness in adapting books to the screen in 
his series on the life of Gorky, built 
upon the author’s autobiographical works. 
And both have had, for the fulfilment 
of their intentions, some of the finest 
acting ever seen on the screen. The per- 
formances of Natasha Uzhvey, of Elena 


' Tiapkina, of Natalia Alisova and of 


almost everybody in the cast, from the 
children to the grandfathers, are mem- 
orable. It is understandable why this 
grim picture won praise from reviewers 
who have dealt grudgingly with Soviet 
war films, and why it is breaking attend- 
ance records. 

Some reviewers of this film recoiled 
from its realism as a “one-sided piling 
up of horrors.” I wonder if they stayed 
for the Soviet newsreel that showed the 
57,000 Germans who marched through 
Moscow on their way to prison camps 
The arrogant officers at the head could 
have walked straight from The Rainbow 
into the parade. 
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WHAT WE TEACH ABOUT THE USSR 


(Continued from page 16) 


lating the Soviet Union for study, but 
in getting material from the Soviet 
Union dovetailed into the general pro- 
gram of work; into the genera! chan- 
nel of curriculum experiences which 
pupils have. ‘This third item is the 
hardest to achieve, because it requires 
a considerable amount of knowledge 
and judgment on the part of teachers 
in an area in which teachers are large- 
ly, at present,-untrained. But we will 
not ultimately solve our problem of 
education about the Soviet Union un- 
til we have filtered materials from this 
area of the world into their proper 
place throughout the total school cur- 
riculum. 


The fourth point I want to make 
lies beyond the curriculum as we tra- 
ditionally think of it, in a sort of extra- 
curricular area. We can do a vast 
amount, in individual classrooms and 
in school units, in instruction through 
exhibits and visual aids. That is a 
point in the school program where 
every one of us could begin at this 
moment. It is possible without any 
change in textbooks or courses of study 
to teach a vast amount and a signifi- 
cant amount about the Soviet Union 
through ~ well-arranged teaching ex- 
hibits, on school bulletin boards. Much 
can be accomplished through the use 
and development of such materials, in 
school corridors and assembly halls and 
libraries, as well as within the class- 
room, 


I suspect that one of the great ef- 
fects of the war on American educa- 
tion will be the vastly increased de- 
pendence upon visual and auditory 
means of instruction. I do not mean 
that they’ will displace the teacher in 
the classroom but that they are new in- 
struments for our use. 


The fifth item in this program has 
‘lready been indicated in what I just 
said about teachers’ backgrounds. We 
cannot expect to develop an adequate 
curriculum and adequate visual aids 
Without an extraordinarily far-flung 
Program of teacher education. The 
saddest need, the most striking need, in 
this whole area, is more knowledge 
about the Soviet Union and more 
Judgment about its culture and_ its 
Place in world affairs, on the part of 
individual teachers. Only as the col- 
leges and the universities require peo- 
ple going through their liberal art pro- 
ftams to understand something of this 
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great area of the world, and only as 
teacher-training institutions require 
this background of knowledge, and give 
special training in the bridging of the 
gap between that knowledge and the 
mind of the child, will we have an 
adequate program. 


Now, the sixth element in this pro- 
gram is not so simple. But, again, it 
is essential to the others. The schools 
do not work in a vacuum. In order 
to develop this curriculum, we have to 
work hand in hand with public opin- 
ion. I’ve been approached in the last 
ten days by representatives of three dif- 
ferent school systems, who were faced 
with attacks from the lay public, on 
some very elementary instruction about 
the Soviet Union that was being given 
in those schools. The story seems very 
sad, for the schools seemed completely 
stymied. There are some communi- 
ties where the schools feel unable to 
move in desirable directions in this 
field. This seems a defeatist attitude. 
Actually there are, in the United 
States, more communities in which we 
can make progress than there are com- 
munities in which we cannot. In these 
communities where even a feeble be- 
ginning can be made, the effect of in- 
struction in the schools immediately 
shows itself on public opinion. on the 
opinion of parents and on lay opinion 
in the community. All I suggest here 
is that any school teacher or any school 
system, thoughtfully working on a pro- 
gram of education about the Soviet 
Union in the schools, must dovetail 
that program with an adult education 
program about the Soviet Union in 
their community 


Now, what I have tried to say is, 
first, that the story of instruction about 
this tremendously significant area in 
American education is very sad. We 
are not doing very much and much of 
what we are doing must be undone. 
But I have outlined six ways by which, 
I think, we can make immediate prog- 
ress. One is a negative suggestion— 
not to isolate and demand the study ot 
the Soviet Union in a separate course. 
The others are positive. Special units 
of work, filtration of materia] about 
the Soviet Union in its proper place, 
the increased use of exhibits and visual 
aids, an expanded program of teacher 
training, a close correlation between 
education in schools, and finally, edu- 
cation in the community at large. 











“By far the best bit of 
reporting that has come 
out of that land.’ 


-- RUSSELL OWEN, N. Y. Times. 


Ruth Gruber 


Tomorrow the Arctic will 
be at our doorstep —a 
stop-over spot for world 
travel, a new industrial era, 
a gateway to the un- 
touched market of the 
East. Already its wilder- 
ness is dotted with cities; 
its people have brought 
education, science, and 
progressive methods to 
what once was merely tun- 
dra, peopled by illiterate 
natives. To this vital fron- 
tier Ruth Gruber went, 
bringing back a fascinat- 
ing, detailed report of 
what she saw and what that 
land means for the future. 
Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, with a preface by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. II- 
lustrated $3.50 
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(Continued from page 15) 


on the Baltic Sea proper and are ice- 
free the year round. While predomi- 
nantly agricultural, with the empha- 
sis on dairy farming, Latvia is more 
highly industrialized than either Es- 
tonia or Lithuania. 


Lithuania 
The Lithuanian S.S.R. is a little 


smaller than Latvia, but has a popula- 
tion of over 3,000,000, predominantly 
Catholic in religion. Of all the Baltic 
peoples the Lithuanians have had the 
stormiest career, having been able dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, in conjunc- 
tion with the kingdom of Poland, to 
establish temporarily a “Greater Lithu- 
ania” extending far to the east and 
south of the country’s more recent 
boundaries. Later, being a dual State 
with Poland, Lithuania became _in- 
volved in the three partitions of Po- 
land during the eighteenth century and 
was taken over entirely by Tsarist 
Russia. 

The capital of the Lithuanian Re- 
public is Vilnius, which was annexed 
forcibly by the Poles in 1920 and re- 
turned to Lithuania by the Soviet 
Union in 1939 when it re-acquired 
eastern Poland. Another serious bone 
of contention in the general neigh- 
borhood of the Lithuanian frontier has 
been the port of Memel, which be- 
longed to Germany before the First 
World War and was finally awarded 
in 1924 to Lithuania by the League of 
Nations. Hitler seized this sole Lithu- 
anian outlet on the Baltic early in 
1939, but it will in all likelihood be 
returned to the Lithuanians at the con- 
clusion of the present war. 

Lithuania’s economy, even more than 
that of its Baltic neighbors to the 
north, is centered around agriculture, 
especially the breeding of dairy cattle 
and the cultivation of cereal crops. 
Lithuanian culture has roots deep in 
the past and its literature is rich in 
popular ballads, folk-tales and works of 
a religious character. As in Latvia, a 
fresh cultural upsurge took place with 
the revival of national traditions at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This resulted in what later became 
known as the Lithuanian Renaissance. 


Moldavia 


Far to the south near the Black Sea 
is the fifth of the new Union Repub- 
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THE FIVE NEW REPUBLICS 


lics. This is the Moldavian S.S.R., a 
little bigger than Holland and with 
a population of 2,300,000, closely re- 
lated in language and culture to the 
Romanians. The picturesque capital 
of this Republic is Kishinev, where 
Alexander Pushkin, Russia’s greatest 
poet, once lived in semi-exile for more 
than two years. Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko was born there, of 
Ukrainian parents, in a little peasant 
village in which his brother still lives. 

The whole of the Moldavian S.S.R. 
was occupied by German and: Roman- 
ian forces for three years, from the 
summer of 1941 to the summer of 1944. 
This Republic is primarily agricultural 
and is noted far and wide for its wines. 
Through it flows most of the lower 
Dniester River, while the Pruth River 
serves as its southern border and sepa- 
rates it from Romania. ‘Territorially 
the Moldavian S.S.R. is made up of 
the former Moldavian Autonomous 
S.S.R. which contained about 250,000 
Moldavians organized under the 
Ukrainian Republic, and the major 
portion of Bessarabia. Since the south- 
eastern section of Bessarabia was added 
to the Ukraine, Moldavia has no out- 
let on the Black Sea. 

Ever since the early Christian era 
Bessarabia has been a fiercely contested 
battle-ground. It has seen in mortal 
combat the Bessi, a Thracian tribe that 
gave the region its name, the Goths, 
Huns, Mongols, Turks, ‘Tatars, Rus- 
sians, Romanians, Bulgarians and Ger- 
mans. In 1812 the Russian General 
Kutuzov, who a little later commanded 
the campaign against Napoleon, won 
Bessarabia from Turkey and it became 
an integral part of the Russian Em- 
pire for more than a century. ‘Then 
in 1918, while the Soviet Union was 
defending itself elsewhere, the Roman- 
ians forcibly took over Bessarabia. But 
this annexation was never recognized 
by the Soviet Government or even 
the United States; and official Soviet 
maps always included Bessarabia as 
rightfully belonging to the USSR. 

As in the case of the Baltic States, 
Bessarabia’s twenty-two years’ separa- 
tion from the Soviet Union proved 
very bad economically. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, in its 1929 edition, 
asserts: 


“The situation is disastrous to the 
commerce of both countries, but is par- 
ticularly so for the province of Bessa- 





rabia, since the Dniester was formerly 
the main artery for Bessarabian grain 
and wool. Three Bessarabian railways 
were arranged to converge on Odessa, 
while the fourth linked with Ackerman 
(Cetatea Alba) and thence by sea with 
Odessa. The latter town formed the 
natural outlet for Bessarabian cereals, 
fruit and wine, which found a ready 
market in Russia, but which are less 
easily disposed of to agricultural Ro- 
mania.” 

This discussion of Bessarabia com- 
pletes our consideration of the Soviet 
Union’s recovery of its lost Western 
territories during 1939-40. And | 
can do no better in conclusion than 
to quote the official statement by Amer- 
ica’s Secretary of State, Bainbridge 
Colby, in 1920. Mr. Colby asserted 
that the United States Government 
“would regard with satisfaction a dec- 
laration ‘by the Allied and associated 
powers that the territorial integrity 
and true boundaries of Russia shall be 
respected. ‘These boundaries should 
properly include the whole of the for- 
mer Russian Empire, with the excep- 
tion of Finland proper, ethnic Poland, 
and such territory as may by agreement 
form a part of the Armenian state.” 

The question of Armenia soon be- 
came an academic one, since it early 
threw in its lot with the USSR asa 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Thus the 
Soviet frontiers subsequent to the sum- 
mer of 1940 conformed, with minor 
exceptions, to Secretary Colby’s au- 
thoritative and altogether reasonable 
statement of policy. 


WARTIME SOVIET 
SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 22) 


Her most celebrated achievement 
was the discovery and identification of 
a bauxite deposit in the Arctic regions 
from which has come the aluminum 
that has made many thousands of Soviet 
aircraft. 

She discovered it in 1941 when, at 
a point where the Ural mountains send 
huge crags into the Arctic Ocean, she 
‘saw a deposit of gleaming, plum-colored 
rock sheathed in ice. She was told that 
samples had been analyzed as an iron 
ore, industrially useless because of an 
impurity which made smelting difficult. 

She suspected that the impurity was 
aluminum and her tests confirmed her 
guess. Prospecting showed that large 
seams of the valuable deposit ran all 
through the Northern Urals; and thus, 
just in time, the Soviet Union was pre- 
sented with an enormous néw source of 
that ace war material, aluminum. 
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For beginners 





1.) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 
METHOD 


By D. Bondar 







D. Bondar was late instructor in the 
Manchester (England) School of Com- 
merce, Particularly valuable as a con- 
versational and commercial text book. 
For both classroom and home study. 


$2.50 Postpaid 








2.) COLLOQUIAL 
RUSSIAN 


By Mark Sieff 







Written and planned to enable adults 
to acquire rapidly a sound colloquial 
knowledge of the Russian language. 


$2.50 Postpaid 








3.) A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By Anna H. Semeonoff 








A manual for the reading, writing and 
speaking of Russian. Practical for both 
classroom use and home study. The 
author teaches Russian in a College in 
Edinburgh. 







$2.25 Postpaid 






4.) KEY TO A NEW 
RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 


By Anna H. Semeonoff 







A book of exercises to go with the New 
Russian Grammar. Helpful in acquiring 
the language more quickly. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
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beginners 












5.) FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


By Anna H. Semeonoff 







Intended for use at a very early stage 
in the study of the Russian language. 
Most of the stories are taken from Rus- 
| sian readers for school children but 
excerpts chosen are not juvenile, 


$1.25 Postpaid 












Are you studying Russian? 


THESE ARE STANDARD TEXT BOOKS, READERS AND DICTIONARIES 


6.) ELEMENTARY 
RUSSIAN READER 


By George Z. Patrick, Ph.D 


The author is Associate Professor of 
Russian, University of California. Con- 
tains stories selected from Tolstov, Do- 
stoyevsky and Chekhov, abridged and 
adapted for reading by beginners. 


$1.25 Postpaid 


For Advanced 
Students: 








7.) ADVANCED RUSSIAN 
READER 


By George Z. Patrick, Ph.D 


Designed for students who have at 
least a year of Russian. The material 
offers a great variety of subjects and 
an extensive vocabulary (about 6,000 
words). 


$1.50 Postpaid 


8.) RUSSIAN TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY 


By V. Olkhovsky, Instructor in Rus- 
sian, City College, New York 


Designed to provide a basis for under- 
standing the workaday world of Russia 
and simultaneously to enrich and de- 
velop the students’ knowledge of mod- 
ern Russian language. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


9.) ROOTS OF THE RUS- 
SIAN LANGUAGE 


By George Z. Patrick, Ph.D 


Includes 350 of the most fruitful roots 
in the Russian language, a mastery of 
which will enable the student to form 
many more derivatives than those given 
here and thus considerably increase his 
vocabulary. 


$1.50 Postpaid 





NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 








postage charges. 








Dictionaries 





10.) RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By Professor V. K. Muller of the First 
Moscow institute of Foreign 
Languages 


This dictionary contains 60,000 words 
used in the Russian spoken language, 
science, politics, literature and _ tech- 
nology. Modern orthography is used. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


11.) ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By Professor V. K. Muller of the First 
Moscow Institute of Foreign 
Languages 


This dictionary contains 60,000 words 
used in the Russian spoken language, 
science, politics, literature and _ tech- 
nology. Modern orthography is used. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


12.) NEW RUSSIAN- 
ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new 
orthography having 35,000 terms in 
each section; an unusually compre- 
hensive guide to the reading, writing 
and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 Postpaid 
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CHILD VICTIMS 
(Continued from page 13) 


coping with the problem of mothers 
complaining of a diminution of their 
milk, many doctors took the easy 
course of advising weaning of the child 
and substitution of formula prepara- 
tions from the milk kitchens. The 
Mother-and-Child centers combatted 
this tendency, saving for many thou- 
sands of infants the mother’s milk best 
suited for their development. 


Health care was provided for older 
children as well. Through the schools 
children up to fourteen are under con- 
tinuous health supervision. The school 
doctors work in contact with and un- 
der the guidance of the regional pedi- 
atricians. 

Far from being relaxed during the 
war the care for children’s health at 
all ages has been intensified. To com- 
bat contagion there has been an ex- 
pansion of ‘“‘Boksi,” or glassed-in, indi- 
vidual isolation rooms for children suf- 
fering from infectious diseases. There 
is a careful filtration and sterilization 
of the air in these chambers which have 
been a great aid in preventing the 
spread of diseases which, without such 
precautions, might have become epi- 
demic. 

In connection with the autumn sow- 
ing campaign there has been a special 
development of seasonal nurseries. In 
the Georgian Republic alone, for ex- 
ample, 1000 nurseries are being 
opened. Special provisions are made 
for the accommodation of the children 
of front-line soldiers. Georgian farm- 
ers have set aside special plots, worked 
in their spare time, to provide special 


food for the children. 


It should be borne in mind that all 
the expanded services noted above and 
the emergency services imposed by war 
conditions are being carried out by a 
reduced medical staff. A large part of 
the Soviet medical personnel has been 
diverted, of necessity, to the care of 
the war wounded. 

Our Soviet medical men and women 
share honors with our fighters and 
with our workers in the defeat of the 
enemy. - They have held fast under fire 
like our soldiers on the front lines; 
they have carried on like our workers 
during bombardments and evacuations 
that called for courage and endurance; 
and they. are ready for the work of 
peace, determined that the progress of 
medicine, in peace, shall not be behind 
its strides in war. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


On Pronunciation Aids 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

The letter of Florence A. Johnson of 
St. Peter, Minn., in your current issue, 
regarding the pronunciation of Russian 
proper names encountered in your maga- 
zine, prompts me to offer some suggestions 
in regard to presenting to your readers 
some guidance for the mastering of such 
transliterated names and words as occa- 
sionally occur. 


It seems to me that, if you are consid- 
ering it, there are three ways in which 
you might approach this problem. 

The first would be a phonetic spelling 
of the word in syllables, in parenthesis 
immediately following its use in the text, 
thus Andrei Yeremenko (Ahn-dray Yeh- 
reh-men-kaw) ; which some readers would 
appreciate, but others might feel to be 
condescension or an attempt to be pedantic. 


The second method would be a culling 
of Russian words from the texts and ap- 
pending to the magazine as a pronouncing 
word list. These words would be ar- 
ranged alphabetically, or numbered, ‘and 
the corresponding word in the text be 
numbered for reference. It would need to 
be understood by your readers that such 
a number referred to the pronouncing list, 
and that such a list was always to be 
found in the back pages, or at the end of 
an article. 


The third method would I believe, be 
most satisfactory, although it would re- 
quire some study and memorizing by your 
readers. This method would be a presen- 
tation of the letters and letter groups used 
in the official Library of Congress trans- 


of the Soviet Union. 


literation’ cards, explaining their exact 
sounds. The Russian language being 
highly phonetic, a very close approxima. 
tion in pronunciation can be made even in 
ignoring slight colloquial and grammatical 
variations. 

When the reader has mastered the 
sounds of the letters and combinations and 
remembers that every vowel stands for a 
separate syllable in Russian, excepting 
diphthongs, they should not be far from 
the correct pronunciation, except for ac- 
cent, which possibly could be indicated in 
the text. 

My enjoyment of reading SRT is height- 
ened by the fact that I understand Russian 
and so do not hesitate or stumble over 
such Slavic words or names as may be 
found in your pages. 

Huntington, N. Y. Harold N. Thomson 


A Marine Keeps Up With Us 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I hope soon to receive your next copy 
of Soviet Russia Today. I am a history 
and political science student and have al- 
ways followed with interest the growth 
In fact, I wrote 
my senior thesis at the University of Louis- 
ville on -The USSR and Its Significance 
to America. 


I have been purchasing your publica- 
tion for some time now and liked it so 
well that I am becoming a regular sub- 
scriber. In this way, I am enabled to keep 
up with the Soviet Union and thus will 
be able to continue my studies while I 
am in the Marine Corps. 


Pfc. A. L. Zimmerman, USMCR 





Publications of the Council of American-Soviet Friendship 





With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 


Baltic Riddle’, by Gregory Meiksins. Gives the 
historical background and recent developments 
in the Baltic States, 10c. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY IN 
WAR AND PEACE 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow discussess 
needs and opportunities in American-Soviet 
relations and warns of the dangers of anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 3c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 
by Rose Maurer 


The new Soviet family laws are dealt with 


Soviet women. 
15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer form 


these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


William McFetridge, 
others. 10c. 


Joseph Curran 





THE BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


A condensation of the important book, “The 


in this succinct but comprehensive study of ~ 
Illustrated from photographs. 


a vast amount of information is packed into 


LABOR'S STAKE IN AMERICAN- 


Addresses by William Green, R. J. Thomas, 
and 
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SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 


A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system that enabled Soviet agriculture to 
win “the battle against starvation” and 
become a powerful fighting force against 
Hitler. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 
By Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal pe- 
riod, through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana 


Exciting data on Soviet war plays and 
war activities of the Soviet theater. Ill. 15c. 





Twenty per cent discount on quan- 
tities of 10 or more on all publications 
listed here from 
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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 

Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





























FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 











LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn. 
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Linguaphone Institute 
44 Kockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y., or 
906 St. Alexander St.,Dept. “R,” Montreal, Can. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, absolutely free, your 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
phone. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 


used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. ! Nine ......................... eee 
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CLIP THIS COUPON 
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yeoeo GIVE A GIFT— GET A GIFT aces ff 


WITH TWO 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is Albert 
Rhys Williams’ great 
book, ‘‘THE RUS- 
SIANS — The Land, 
The People and Why 
They Fight.” 


You pay $3.00 


WITH THREE 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is “The 
Truth About Soviet 
Russia” by Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb, with 
a preface by G. B. 
Shaw. This, the Webbs’ 
latest book, brings their 
great work on Soviet 
civilization up-to-date. 


Jou pay $4.00 


WITH FOUR 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is The Col- 
lected Works, in poetry 
and prose, of the great 
Russian master, Push- 
kin. 

Y ou par so) 


HE 1944 Victory Christmas is on its way. Whatever happens, 

victory is now certain. And everybody knows our Russian Ally’s 
contribution to the Victory! That is why the circulation of Soviet 
Russia Today, the only American magazine about our Soviet ally, 
has tripled in one year! That is why it is welcome in any American 
househcld! That is why it will make a valued gift to any one of your 
friends! 


For the fight is not all over. As their last weapon, the enemies of 
democracy and progress are intensifying their anti-Soviet campaign. 
If the fruits of our victory are not to be lost, if the world of peace 
and freedom that our boys have been fighting for is to be realized, 
this anti-Soviet propaganda must be fought down. You make sure of 
victory in that fight by making your friends readers of SRT. 


We are making it easy for you by arranging a specially low holi- 
day rate. It will relieve you of all the bother of wrapping and 
mailing; and a handsome card will notify the recipient of your gift 
to him, 


And with it goes a gift to you! Depending on the number of sub- 
scriptions you send, a valuable book will be sent to you absolutely 
free! Examine the offers at the sides, bearing in mind that the regu- 
lar annual cubscription price is $1.50. 


Your own subscription, new or renewal, will count if you wish to 
include it. Fill in the blanks below and mail in with remittance to 
us. Mail it in today! We'll rush your personal gift back to you! 


WITH FIVE 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is “Wild 
River” by Anna Louise 
Strong, a remarkable 
novel about the new 
Soviet generation, 


You pay $6.00 


WITH SIX 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s great new book, 
“The Tempering of 
Russia,” which hag 
been called the finest 
writing to come out 
of the war, 


You pay $7.00 


(You can take advan. 
tage of this special offer 
by including your own 
subscription, or renewal, 
as one of the gift sub- 
scriptions entitling you 
to a gift. If the sub- 


scription entered in your 


name is a renewal, please 
mark R next to your 
name.) 
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ENCLOSED find $.......... for which please send annual subscriptions to each of the names below 
in accordance with the special gift offer outlined above. 





